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Costs and Efforts 


HERE is nothing about which the present Government 

has been more emphatic than its determination to prevent 
inflationary disorder in the British economy. It is the substance of 
its case for maintaining the apparatus of controls for five years. 
What is more, the Government has given hcetages. It has tied 
the pound sterling to its present gold value, from which it can- 
not now be moved without the consent of other nations. It 
has accepted the necessity of an even larger increase in exports 
than was hitherto contemplated, and it has abandoncd, or is 
Prepared to surrender, all those special methods by which 
exports can be stimulated. The economic future of the country 
depends upon its ability to sell its goods at competitive prices. 
If the Government’s apparatus of control is to succeed in its 
task of preserving order in the national economy, it has no more 
urgent duty than to keep costs of production down. 

Yet, obvious though the necessity is, nothing is being done 
to secure it. Wage rates are on the increase. There has been a 
conscious effort toimprove the level of wages in what were 
formerly the worst-paid occupations, specifically in coal, cotton 
and agriculture... The argument for these. increases is familiar, 
and within the limits of. those industries, very impressive. 


Man-power for the mines and the farms has been a matter 
of first urgency during the war, and labour is badly 
needed in the cotton mills now. But, in conditions of 
full employment, labour will not stay in these industries, and 
will certainly not be attracted into them, when much higher 
earnings, with better conditions, are on offer elsewhere. There- 
fore, these low rates of wages must be raised. 

But the argument clearly rests on the assumption that the rates 
of wages in other industries will stand still while these laggards 
catch up. And that is precisely what is not happening. On the 
contrary, the increases in coal, cotton and agriculture seem to 
be serving almost as incentives to wage demands from other 
industries. So far there has been a certain reluctance in the 
unions to make demands for straight increases in standard 
wages, but the portents are that this reticence will not last long ; 
there are several important claims brewing. Moreover, costs 
ate being raised in other ways.. Guaranteed weeks are the 
present fashion—with an almost certain rise in costs of produc- 
tion. Claims are being made and pressed for holidays with pay 
and even for reductions in the standard week—with the same 
result. And perhaps the most powerful cost-raiser of all is the 








82 
factor that cannot be registered in statistics—the universal re- 
luctance to do a hard day’s work to which almost every employer 
of labour could at present testify. The reasons for it may be 
easy to find, after six years of effort and privation. They may 
even amount to a justification. But they do not alter the fact 
that costs of production are high and rising. 

Coal is not the only test case, but it is at the root of all indus- 
trial production im this country. The coal position, until very 
recently, could be roughly summarised as follows. As a meces- 
sary protection for the labour supply of the industry (only very 
imperfectly sucoessful), wages were doubled during the war. 
As a result, the price of coal also doubled. Recognising that so 
high a price for so important and fundamental a raw material 
could not be tolerated for long, the Government is about to seek 
away out along the lines of the Reid Report, investing large 
sums of new capjtal in the industry in order to increase the 
output per man shift. If the Reid programme turned out suc- 
cessfully and if in the meantime wage costs were not further 
raised, the price of coal would eventually fall back to where it 
was at the start. And to give the programme a fair start, 
labour costs were stabilised (or so it was said) for four ‘years. 

This is a logical argument which, with some headshaking, 
has been fairly generally accepted. Though it imposes the 
very severe handicap of dear coal on British industry precisely 
at the time when it can least be afforded, it does offer some 
prospect of.escaping from this incubus in due course. But the 
proviso is that there are no further increases in mining wages. 
Goal cannot fall in price unless the cost of producing 1t~—which 
overwhelmingly consists of labeur costs—also comes down. 
The policy will not work unless the miners are prepared to 
recognise that the Reid increases in productivity are the coun- 
terpart of the increases in wages they have already had, not a 
justification for further claims. That it what the four-year agree- 
ment was supposed to achieve. But the prospects for such a 
triumph of logic and self-restraint are already being dimmed. 
The proposals of the Mineworkers’ Union for attracting labour 
to the industry, which are discussed in some detailiin a Note 
on a later page, would, if granted, reduce output per man and 
raise costs per ton. Since doubling the wages has not attracted 
enough men, the union suggests a further increase coupled with 
shorter hours of work. The logic is at least consistent. And 
it may be correct. But how. much further can the dear coal 
policy, which Mr Shinwell has now officially embraced, be 
carried without irreparable harm to the national economy? 

It really is necessary for all concerned, but particularly for 
Ministers and the unions, to face reality in these matters and to 
put away make-believe. Does the policy of attracting labour by 
ever-rising wages and ever-shortening hours work? ff ‘higher 
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wages are tied up with higher productivity, which should come 
first? Is it right to raise the wages first and trust that the pro- 
ductivity will follow—in spite of the evidence that, in some 
industries, the more the worker is paid the less he works? As 
a matter of principle, the question has Only to ‘be asked to be 
answered. But in practice, in one industry after another, some- 
thing suspiciously like this as being dome—a big increase in 
labour costs with noir pious talk about increases in 
productivity. It is a lifetime of Socialist teaching that is 
coming home to reost on ‘the heads of Labour Ministers, for a 
wage-earner who believes that.all his demands can be met out of 
the surplus value accruing to the exploiters of labour is beyond 
the power of being convinced that there is any connection at all 
between his own efforts and his rightful deserts. So long as 
there is a single capitalist left in the country, the worker will go 
on believing what the Labour movement has always told him, 
that he is morally right and economically seund to work less 
and demand more wages. 

In the bad old days Society was periodically brought to its 
senses, after one of its recurrent excursions into cloud-cuckoo 
land, by a dose of tnemployment. As a-nation we have, very 
properly, set our face against that—-and in any case there is no 
possibility of unemployment for some years. But something 
will have to take its place as a means of keeping costs and prices 
within bounds and re-establishing the connection between-efforts 
and incomes. What could that something be? ‘Could exhorta- 
tion do the trick? Perhaps it might ; it has certainly succeeded 
in Soviet Russia, though in conditions very different from those 
of this country. There would in any case be no harm in trying, 


and the day when a Labour Minister—or best of all a Labour - 


Prime Minister—first chooses to make the simple point that 
the income of the workers must depend upon the output of the 
workers will be a red-letter day for the national economy. One 
such speech that went to the roét causes of economic health or 
illness would be worth a hundred “controls” which merely 
tinker with the symptoms. In any event, Ministers have this 


.problem to solve, and they have to solve it quickly, for economic 


reality, though it may be obscured for a time, always reasserts 
itself, sometimes with disconcerting sharpness. You can expel 
it with the pitchfork of doctrine, but it creeps back—tamen 
usque recurret. And in the particular case of Britain, the onset 
of bleak economic reality will not be very long deferred. Within 
two years, or three at the most, we shall have to sell double the 
pre-war volume of manufactures, in a world market that will by 
then once more be competitive. We shall have to sell them 
on price and quality alone. And the penalty for failure will be 
to plunge back into a siege economy, with rations, queues and 
universal ‘scarcity. 


Occupation Policy in Japan 


N January 4th, General MacArthur issued two new direc- 
tives to the Japanese Government; the first demanded in 
general terms the dismissal of all leaders and officials who had 
in any way “deceived or snared the Japanese people into 
embarking on world conquest;” the second banned the forma- 
tion of any political parties opposing the occupation or sup- 
porting militarism and xenophobia. These directives led to 
a severe Cabiret crisis and at one time seemed likely to cause 
the immediate collapse of Baron Shidehara’s government. This 
violent political reaction was due to the fact that the ban on 
the “misleaders of the Japanese” appeared to include all 
members of the old Imperial Rule Assistance Association, a 
quasi-compulsory political organisation established during the 
war, all men prominently associated with the various Japanese 
development boards for economic activities in the Co-prosperity 
Sphere, a great numberof civil servants in the higher ranks, all 
Fleet Admirals and Field Marshals, the reme Military 
Council, all Governers in Japanese occupied territory and 
all members. of the 27 Secret Societies, listed in the directive. 
In other words, the order if carried out would practically 
wipe out the upper ranks of the civil service, a great- many 
_ politicians from the old Diet, and many leading economic 


experts and industrialists. The first reaction of the Shidehara 
Cabinet, several of whose members came within the forbidden 
degrees, was to resign and plead the impossibility of carrying 
on the government under such conditions. Finally, however, 
only a reshuffle took place and Baron Shidehara ‘has consented 
to remain at his post for the time being. 

The crisis illustrates the fundamental difficulty facing 
American policy in Japan. How can the victors carry through 
the far-reaching social reforms necessary to convert Japan from 
a feudal-mdustrial autocracy to a peace-loving democratic State 
while at the same time largely relying on the old civil servants 
and politicians for the day-to-day administration of Japan? 
The latest crisis arose simply because, in the interests of reform, 
so violent a purging of the administration was proposed that it 
seemed likely t6 paralyse the entire Government machine. 

This dilemma exists in every occupied territory, but it has 
been aggravated in Japan not only by the country’s backward 
economic and social structure, but also by a number of 
extraneous factors in American policy, General MacArthur, 
who has Se eee eee is not a mere soldier. 
He is also a in the struggle for power in America. Even 


if he himself docs not consider the possibility of running for 
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the Presidency in 1948, there are many men who are consider- 
g it for him and this period of supreme authority in Japan is 
learly the testing time of his career. He cannot afford to make 
mistakes, he cannot afford to let chaos develop with mass 
misery and starvation. His record must be one of efficiency. 
At the same time he is faced with the acute problem of 
inding an administration able to cope with possible collapse. 
e cannot keep a large army of occupation. The American 
oldier must go home. No officials or experts must be retained 
ynce they are anxious to leave. The only alternative is to use 
he existing Japanese administration. 
A further difficulty is that the need to release those 
ericans who wish to return home speedily also affects 
e character of the American officials who remain behind in 
Japan. The first concern of the business man turned soldier 
and administrator is to get back to civil life. But the man with 
serious convictions on politics or sincere belief in the necessity 
pf reform is more ready to remain at his post. A aumber of 
ericans who worked for the New Deal and whose outlook on 
oreign policy has always been radical are now working with 
eneral MacArthur. There can be no doubt that theirs has 
been the chief inspiration in many of the most important direc- 
tives issued since the occupation began. 
Throughout the autumn and early winter, a stream of reforms 
as flowed from the Commander-in-Chiefs headquarters. In 
September, the managing directo:s and all the higher staff of 
the 21 largest banks were dismissed, the banks were closed and 
only three were permitted to reopen. Early in October, the 
secret police and all restrictions on civic freedom were abolished. 
Several thousand political prisoners were released. When the 
resignation of the Home Secretary was also demanded, the 
Government of Prince Higashi-Kuni resigned and Baron 
Shidehara succeeded him. At General MacArthur’s first inter- 
view with the new Premier he told him to enfrarchise women, 
encourage labour unions, liberalise education, and revise and 
democratise the economic monopolies. The liberalisation of 
education he subsequently defined as the substitution of instruc- 
tion) on democracy, international peace, the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and his inalienable rights, for the old militarist training. 
At the same time the dismissal of nationalistic teachers was 
decreed. In November, the holding companies of the four big- 
gest monopolies were dissolved and their shares in 300 other 
companies were handed over to the Japanese Government to be 
dealt with in the “holding company liquidating commission.” 
A few weeks later, after arresting several very prominent Japanese 
leaders—including Koiso, Matsuoka, Araki, Honjo—the Ameri- 
cans decreed that there was to be a 100 per cent war profits 
tax and a complete and heavy upward revision of taxation. 
In December, a far-reaching land reform was decreed. It was 
followed by the arrest of 21 more leaders, including Prince 
Konoye (who committed suicide) and Marquis Kido. At the 
same time Shintoism was formally abolished as a state religion. 
Finally, early in January has come the general ban on all “ mis- 
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leaders of the Japanese people.” This summary is not com- 
plete, but it is sufficient to show the extent to which the direc- 
tives of the High Command conform to the customary radical 
analysis of Japanese militarism—the capitalists, the landowners 
and the soldiers branded as enemies of the people, and the first 
steps taken to break down the economic and social basis of 
their power. 


* 


Yet the MacArthur Administration is daily subjected to 
pungent attack in the Liberal American press. The papers 
criticise the survival in Japan of all the old power centres, the 
continued dominance of business leaders, court officials and 
“elder statesmen,” the failure to lay the foundations of de- 
mocracy, in a word the “ reactionary” policies of MacArthur 
and his circle. The truth is that between the elaboration of 
policy and its carrying out in practice a gulf is fixed. General 
MacArthur must rely on the local administration. Whether he 
likes it or not, he must rely upon the Shidehara Government, a 
bureaucracy inherited almost unchanged from the militarist 
era, upon men in every walk of life who were until recently 
pillars of the old order. This fact in itself makes it very un- 
certain how far the directives issued at headquarters are carried 
out on the spot. The regulations concerning free speech, the 
restoration of parliament and the general insistence on a return 
to bourgeois democracy on the American model—these have 
been put into effect. It is only a few years since the 
Japanese were living under their own imitation of that system. 
But the decrees which seek to carry Japan beyond liberal demo- 
cracy to deep social change—the land reform, the attack on the 
trusts—stand a far greater chance of being honoured only in 
the breach. The forms of democracy are being restored, but 
can General MacArthur hope that an unchanged ruling class 
will voluntarily surrender the economic and social basis of its 
power? 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that the General does 
hope for such changes. It is true that, with a possible Presi- 
dential candidacy ahead, he cannot risk the accusation of being 
a “reactionary” and of obstructing the liquidation of Japan’s 
war criminals ; but it is not likely that he shares his subordi- 
nates’ beliefs and enthusiasms. On one point he has declined 
absolutely to follow the “liberal” line. The storm centre in 
the controversy over Japan has for long been the position of 
the Emperor. Is he a symbol of vicious militarist nationalism? 
Or is he the only institution stable enough to carry the bewil- 
dered Japanese through a period of peaceful social transition? 
General MacArthur has taken his stand in support of the 
Emperor, and after Hirohito’s New Year message, in which he 
denounced the false conception of his own divinity, General 
MacArthur issued a statement saying that the Emperor was 
taking a leading part in the democratisation of Japan and had 
openly accepted the ideal of a more liberal future. Thus 
between support for the men of the ancien régime and political 
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directives laying the foundations-ef a brave new world, American 
policy m Japan ‘has—probably imevitably—created a state of 
considerable political confusion. The uncertainty hampers the 
administration and complicates the task of dealing with the 
economic crisis the war and defeat have left as their aftermath. 
The people themselves are bewildered and apathetic and seem 
to have little heart for reconstruction. There is the possibility 
of famine in the towns before the spring. On the other hand, 
Japan is better off than Germany. The victors’ Japanese 
policy ‘may be confused, ‘but there is only one policy, not four, 
and its writ runs through Japan as a whole, not through one 
small section only ; Japan will not emerge with a feudal south, 
a ‘bourgeois west, and a Communist east. Yet ‘this definite 
advantage docs not mean that all is well with Japan or that the 
occupation is setting the country firmly on the path of recovery 
and ‘peace. : 

Unhappily, the setting up of a Far Eastern Commission 1s ‘not 
likely to tead to any real clarification of the victors’ policy for 
Japan. The dispute between the Americans who wish to make 
a clean sweep of Japani’s social institutions and old leadership 
and the others who see in them a bulwark against Communist 
revolution may be carried over into the Commission, ‘the 
Russians urging a policy of drastic change, the Americans abiding 
by their support for the Emperor and the administration, the 
other members divided between the ‘Russian and the American 
view. The Russian press has unsparinghy aftacked ‘General 
MacArthur’s acceptance of the Emperor and of the Japanese 
administration. They will almost certainly press for the reversal 
of his policy, which in rurn will increase the confusion and 
uncertainty in Japan. This likelihood does not mean that there 
are no questions which the Commission might not very usefully 
decide. The problem of Japan’s future is not an isolated 
problem. It is bound up with the general settlement in the 
Pacific. The American press has jong been suggesting that an 
Economic Mission should ‘be established to s the future of 
Japan in relation to Far Eastern and world markets, since the 
country, stripped of its colonies, must trade or perish. The 
Potsdam Declaration bans war industry. Does this mean in 
practice all heavy industry? ‘Does it outlaw, say, the fertiliser 
industry, which is essential to Japan’s intensive agriculture, but 
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which can also ‘be used to produce explosives? These ques. 
‘tions are inseparable from the ‘problem of reparations. If 


Far Eastern Commission would devote itself to reaching agree. | 


ment on the broad times of Japan’s economic future, it could 
achieve valuable results. But at present it seems more likely 
that ‘the Allies will bog down in unresolved wrangling over the 
Emperor and ‘the immediate political future of Japan. 

At this point the Liberals and the Russians will protest tha: 
they are Tight, ‘that the important ‘point in any policy for Japan i: 
To sweep away every vestige of the old system, ‘since ‘such 4 
drastic change would be ‘the ‘only guarantee against the resur- 
‘gence of mihtarism. ‘The question is in a sense academic, fo; 
the Americans ‘will remain im substantial control of Japan and 
they will not sponsor a complete revolution. It is also question. 
able whether ‘revolution is the solution. The forces 
which ‘might arise ‘m a period ° pse and anarchy wouk 
not necessarily resemble, say, the moderate agrarian reformism 
of the Yenan Communists. The Socialism which would ‘sprmg 
up might well ‘be National-Socialism, and its ‘imspiration th: 
a secret ‘societies quite as much as ‘the ideals of social 

orm. But given the ‘fact that a complete revolution is ruled 
out, since the last word will remain with ‘General MacArthur, 


does it necessarily follow that the Japanese are to ‘be condemned 
to years of the present political uncertamty and confusion? A 


solution can perhaps ‘be found in the development of new 
political forces in itself. Elections are due ‘to ‘be ‘held in 
the old So fal Mass ans poll heavily Th ae 
the ocia! Party) will po . e emergence 
of a Japanese group pledged to is a far surer guarantee 
of evolution ‘than ‘the directives of a foreign Power, howeye: 
enlightened. The critics are on fair ground when they com- 
plain that the sweeping reforms imposed ‘by the Americans in 
recent months have at no time been anchored in the support and 
interests of the Japanese ¢ people. They must be securely vested 
in the Government whi 


Government should then be 
do not reform other nations ‘by prolonged occupation. They 
only discredit the reforms. Now that the Japanese have re- 
covered, through defeat, their freedom of manceuvre, the best 
course for the Allies is to leave them, as soon as possible, to 
work out their own political salvation. 


What Kind of MPs? 


THE House of Commons resumes its sittings mext week and 

the question of members’ salaries is high on the agenda. 
That it should be raised, and the case ‘for an mcrease pressed, is 
quite inevitdble. There -can rarely have been a House of 
Commens with so many members wholly dependent on their 
parliamentary ‘salaries—or ‘so determined to earn them. Six 
hundred pourrds, at the present rates of taxation and at the 
present cost of living, is a very poor sum to pay a legislator. 
(In the United States, a Congressman gets £2,500 plus a further 
£2,500 for expenses plus a free suite of offices plus maili 
privileges.) Nevertheless, the decision te increase salaries should 
not be rushed. It raises wide issues of the nature of the repre- 
sentative function which at deast deserve examination. 

The function of a representative assembly is to represent, and 
if any institutional barriers stand in the way of effective zepre- 
sentation they should be removed. It is, however, representation 
of a particular kind that is needed, for if spoliticians represent 
only the worst in the electorate, if they exaggerate the fears, the 
jealousies, the greeds, the self-interests of the voters, if they 
bring out the worst in the people, then there is an end of 
democracy. The ideal ‘Pafliament is one that is fully representa- 
tive, in the sense that every aspect of the national life finds in 
it a true representative, not a mere hired advocate. But it must 
also be a reflection of the best in the nation—an eclectic micro- 
cosm, a democratic aristocracy. 

Parliament performed this function much .better.a .hundred 
years ago than it has done recently. ‘True, there were gross and 

_ obvious defects in the composition of the electorate, which was 
less than three million strong even after the Second Reform Act. 


But, given the clectorate, it was faithfully represented in the 
House of Commons. Themen who, in 1846, debated the Corn 
Laws with such skill and seriousness not merely represented 
the electors ; they were the electorate, flesh of its flesh. And, by 
and large, they were the ablest ‘men of their age. The talents 
st ie . aaa Seeenieeran his nace 
i at s itician took ‘his . 
side the bishop and the philosopher ; ‘he did not compete with 
the charlatan or the comedian. 

Since then there has been a sad decline. The extension of 
universal suffrage in advance of universal education of more 
than the most rudimentary kind inevitably produced a drop in 
the calibre of Members of Pasliament. It is inherently difficult 
for the Tories to find the formula for representing a mass 
electorate. The kind of Conservative who is good at persuading 
a modern constituency to elect him is hardly the type of man 
who «made it the “gentlemen’s party.” Indeed, at times in the 
long period of Tory rule between the wars it has seemed as if 
he had no roots in the community save in the protection of 
special moneyed interests. Nor has the Labour Party, in its 
Jong climb ‘to power, been etter served by the elderly trade 
unionists ‘who have been its.solid core. 

The new House, in its rank and file, is an outstanding im- 
provement. Perhaps it is a delayed reflection of the great 


educational progress made since the Acts:of 1902 and 1918. In 
“any.case, the new members.contain a large proportion of young . 
and able men—though it is the mote regrettable that they are 
not better represented in the Cabinet. It is quite clear that, iin 
its choice :of -men, the electors—of both parties—are far ahead 


from the elections ; and the © 
to carry them out. ‘Nations © 
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the leading politicians—of either party. The atmosphere of 
nange, of development and new opportunity, of keenness and 
rd work, that pervades the present House is a great improve- 
ent on any of its last seven predecessors.. Some such rejuvena- 
on. no doubt, was inevitable following the death ofa Parliament 
n years old, and the overwhelming Labour victory gave an 
ded push in the same direction. But it would be rash to 

ume that the change is: a permanent one. It may be just a 
ash in the pan,.and_ by: the next election political and economic 

rms may have severely decreased the bidding for seats. The 
esent House. is. a good. base to start from. But if there are 
eps that can be taken to consolidate the gains, they should not 
> neglected in the belief that the quality of members will 
nprove itself by itself. 

What sort of men and women are needed in Parliament? The 
rst requirement is that they should be men and women of more 
han ordinary knowledge and competence. The curiously per- 
erted doctrine that true democracy demands a mediocrity in 
s leaders, because then they are nearer to the people, has never 
bund much, support in Great Britain, and in any event it is a 
isastrous fallacy. “The cult of mediocrity,” as Mr. Walter 
ippmann wrote the other day in a context that is most 
ointedly relevant in America at present, “is not democracy 
ut one of the diseases of democracy.” 


» 



















But there are several kinds. of ability, and three kinds in par- 
icular are required ina good Parhament. The first is that of the 
killed professional politician. He will always be there, in any 
ase—there are men who have politics in their blood, just as 
ists are bern to paint, and’ who will devote: their lives to the 
practice of their &rt even if they have to:starve te doso. But the 
rofessional politician is net merely inevitable, he is necessary. 
e is the practitioner of the art of the possible, without whom 
imost everything is impossible. He is the man whe gets things 
one, and his reward, his meat and! drink, is power. From him 
abinets draw their strength and parties their cohesion. He is 
best caught young and trained thoroughly. He should be a 
ember in his twenties, junior Minister in his thirties, Cabinet 
inister in. his forties, Prime Minister in his fifties. No Parlia- 
ment can be am effective legislature, or an effective base for a 
overnment, unless it has a couple of hundred men who regard 
his as their ambitiom and life. 
But a Parliament that consisted wholly of professional politi- 
tans would be a horrible affair. For the professional politician 
not a good representative of the people. He is trained to 
eflect public opinion: quickly, but he is net public opmion bim- 
elf. His life is lived in lobbies, net among the public. He 
has the defects that are the obverse of his qualities. Just because 
¢ is so passionate a politician, he cannot abide to be out of 
arliament and he will use every device to stay in. He cannot 
fford to. be independent of his party whip or inattentive to the 
Pressure of any vested imterest. In the art of the possible, ex- 
pediency inevitably outranks principle. If a Parliament without 

ofessional peliticians would be like a ship without a rudder, a 

ratliament consisting solely of professional politicians would be 
© Bike a ship flying the Jolly Roger. There must be a large admix- 
re of amateurs. 

One sort of valuable amateur is the professional at some other 
ade—the acknowledged expert im housing, finance, health, 
ae. affairs or industrial economics, the a Me en be 
ppealed to as an authority im his own sphere. ew such are 
f great value to any House of Commons. But unless the expert 
as some of the political and parliamentary skills he will not be 

hed to in the Heuse—nor is he likely to get there im the 
rst place. The great bulk ef the amateur ion must in- 
vitably come from ordinary non-expert folk, in touch with the 
yeatest possible variety of walks of fe, taken from-every calling 
nd intending to return te it. Ht is in this respect that the 
arliaments of this century have shown a falling off. They have 
had their amateur majerities, but instead of being drawn from 
der and wider circles, they have in fact been concentrated on 


@ ever shorter Fist of callings. Thirty years ago the ordinary 
pack bencher could reckon om a very considerable proportion 
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of his time being free from parliamentary work. He could. 
therefore, carry on a part-time occupation without undue diffi- 
culty and supplement his parliamentary income by other means. 
Teday. the duties of the House and the enormously increasing 
pressure from the constituencies make membership a full-time 
job. And even if this were nat so there is a growing tendency 
in outside professions and businesses to treat pelitics as incom- 
patible with a salaried post elsewhere. To a dangerously high 
degree, the callings in which an MP can earn an income while 
sitting in the House are restricted to five: company directors, 
trade union officials, lawyers, journalists and paid parliamentary 
agents. The formula for a perfect House of Commons is to 
multiply the five into fifty or five hundred, until it becomes as 
matural a: thing for a successful architect or teacher or iron- 
moulder to enter Parliament, as part of his professional career. 
as it has always. been for the barrister. 

This being the ideal, it is very doubtful whether it will be 
served by a large increase in members’ salaries. True, the 
present {600 is ludicrously too low and an increase—perhaps 
taking the form of an allowance for secretarial and other ex- 
penses—is.overdue. But if ever the job of being an MP were 
to be made financially attractive, the inevitable result would: be 
to increase the numbers, and lower the quality, of the pro- 
fessional politicians. Every deadbeat in the country with the 
gift of the gab would concentrate all his efforts on getting into 
the House and, once there, would go to any length to keep his 
seat and salary. This has beer the result in other countries that 
could be named. The remedy is rather to get back to the con- 
ditiens that prevailed in Parliament’s heyday, when members 
were independent because they had independent incomes—that 
is, incomes that were i of their political careers. The 
object should not be to provide the MP with a good income as 
amr MP, ‘but the opposite, to see that he has a good income as 
something else. The really operative bar to attracting good 
candidates is the combination of a low rate of pay with complete 
msecurity. It takes a brave man to abandon a secure career 
for the hazards of the electors” choice. A man who is a success 
at his own profession or calling—and if he is not a success he 
is net wanted—enjoys an income at that profession or calling. 
What is needed then, is that employers should behave towards 
their employees who. are chosen to render this particular form 
of national service in the way that all good employers behaved 
towards those of their employees who were called up for military 
service—that they should make up their salaries for the duration. 
Net only should it be declared to be contrary to public policy 
that any employee should be forbidden to offer himself for 
election. to Parliament, but the obligation should be laid on the 
employer to. make up salary for the duration of at least one 
Parliament and to provide reinstatement if the member is 
defeated. It will be said that this would be hard on employers. 
But there are only 640 M.P.s and the suggested provisions 
would hardly apply to. more tham half of them. The risk of 
having an employee elected to Parliament is small and could 
be very easily insured. At present, the risks are all concen- 
trated on the would-be Member; he has to face a starvation 
wage for five years and’ the risk of losing even that at the end. 

Such a change would not by itself make it easy fur an able 
man or woman to enter Parliament. But there is no reason 
why it should be made easy—it would be wrong for Par- 
liament to become a soft option—and sufficient purpose is 
served if it is made possible for the able man or woman to 
stand for election, as it so often is not now. It is of the 
essence of public life that the men and women entering it 
should feel that their motive is service, not self seeking. Induce- 
ments there must be, for the able will not be tempted if there 
are no prospects ef achieving positions which carry great 
opportunities to serve. But the inducements should not be 
these of a large salary. It should be sufficient to remove the 
strongest barriers of insecurity, so that a man does not lose 
heavily by entering Parliament, and can return to his previous 
eceupation when his term? of public service ends. It is true that 
this making up of pay and reinstatement do not help the man 
with an individual practice or business, but it is generally 
easier to combine them with parliamentary duties. And in any 
case sufficient risks. should be left to attract the courageous 
and to bar the safety-firster. 
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The Arab Boycott 


(By a Correspondent lately in Palestine) 


HE High Commissioner for Palestine, General Sir Alan 

Cunningham, has been consulting with thé Colonial 
Secretary on the implications of the boycott declared by the 
member states of the Arab League on Jewish goods produced 
in Palestine and certain other measures directed against 
Palestinian Jews. The Palestine Government is naturally 
responsible for the protection of its citizens against discrimin- 
atory measures and will have to deal with the matter as such. 
At the same time the Jewish Agency is considering raising the 
issue through the United Nations Organisation as a breach of 
the Charter, which prohibits discriminatory measures by one 
member state against another. 

But this is merely the surface aspect of the boycott, which was 
‘Officially declared on January 1st. It was not lightly decided 
upon by the Arab League and lengthy discussions preceded the 
final decision. The motives for its application were, to say the 
least, somewhat mixed. The political objective underlying the 
boycott has, however, been succinctly stated by Auni Bey, one 
of the ablest of the Palestine Arab leaders. The boycott is to 
strangle Jewish industry in Palestine and undermine Jewish 
trade to such an extent that the economic absorptive capacity of 
the country is drastically reduced and further immigration of 
Jews made impracticable. At the same time, there is to be a 
blockade on Palestine Jews by neighbouring countries, who will 
refuse them permission to travel and of transit passage. This 
boycott declaration affects the Jewish community in Palestine 
in two ways: in its exports to the Arab League countries, and 
in domestic sales to Arabs in Palestine. There is no present 
intention on the Arab side of stopping Arab sales to Jews— 
but the Jews may, of course, retaliate. 

The striking feature which emerges from the analysis of 
Jewish-Arab trade, however, is how little there has been in the 
nature of reciprocal exchange of goods between the Middle 
Eastern countries. In 1944 Jewish industrial exports to Egypt 
amounted to only £P1,060,000 and to three other Arab states 
(Syria, Iraq and Transjordan) to only £P1,260,000. The total 
for the first eight months of 1945 varied little from these, 
though they are likely to show a considerable rise for the last 
four months of 1945, when Arab purchases in anticipation 
of the boycott showed a marked increase. The effect of the 
shutting off of these exports has to be viewed against Jewish 
industrial economy in Palestine as a whole. Industrial produc- 
tion for 1944 has been estimated at {P50 million, of which 
£P8,200,000 are estimated industrial exports. 
exports affected by the Arab boycott is thus 28 per cent of 
exports and only 4.6 per cent of Jewish industrial production. 

The picture becomes considerably less favourable to the 
Jewish economy when one important qualification is considered. 
There are virtually no exports of importance to Arab countries 
by the Palestine diamond industry and no potash or bromide 
at all is exported to the boycotting countries. The burden of the 
boycott therefore falls far more heavily on a narrower sector 
of industry. If diamonds and Dead Sea products are excluded, 
the Arab countries took §5 per cent of Jewish exports in 1944 


and 47 per cent during the first 8 months of 1945. The chief 


Jewish industries affected by the boycott are chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, clothing and leather, of which proportions 
varying from one-fifth to one-third are exported, mainly to Arab 
countries. 

The impact of the boycott has been considerably cushioned 
by the large Arab purchases which preceded the application of 
the boycott. Egypt and Syria in particular, which are the chief 
importers of Palestine goods, have accumulated large stocks 
and in some cases have bought in advance the entire 1946 output 
of Jewish factories before the boycott became effective. So far 
there has been no official ruling on this by the Arab League, 
but the buyers in question believe that they will not be refused 
import licences by their Governments. 

Imports from Arab countries into Palestine considerably 


The total of © 


exceed Palestine exports. The total for 1944 was £P9,446.972 
and £P5,285,293 for the first eight months of 1945. About two. 
thirds of these totals were estimated to go to Jewish purchaser; 
either directly or indirectly. The main imports from Arab 
countries in 1944 were: 


Barley ve ... £P2,931,000 Raw cotton . £322,00 
Rice ig ay 240,000 Oil seeds ... 292.00 
Wheat and flour ... 984,000 Fresh fruit 328,00¢ 
Cattle rom ie 156,000 . Nuts a cs 400,000 
Sheep a : 494,000 Fresh vegetables ... 176,000 


The prices of many of these imports were exceptionally high. 
For instance, almost the whole of the barley was purchased from 
Iraq at £P36 per ton, which compares with the pre-war price 
of £P53 per ton. Jewish leaders say they would welcome a 


switch to buying from world markets at perhaps a third of the 


price prevailing in the Middle East. According to the Palestine 


Government Statistician, import prices for this category of foods _ 


stood at 409 in 1944 compared with 100 for 1939. 


The internal exchange of goods in Palestine is in a sense 


more substantial than the export trade with Arab countries. 
Goods bought by Jewish customers from Arab farms in Palestine 
are estimated at £P2,500,000 or about one-third of Arab agri- 
cultural produce sold on the market. 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, poultry, beef, fish, sheep and goats. 
Jewish agriculturists buy feeding stuffs and organic manure from 
the Arabs, and Jewish industry buys sesame seeds, olives and 
tobacco. The value of Jewish industrial goods bought by 
Palestine Arabs is estimated at between £P3,000,000 and 


£P3,500,000, or about 6 per cent of Jewish industrial produc- | 
tion. The chief articles bought by the Arabs from the Jewish | | 


sector are textiles and other utility goods, medical appliances, 
confectionery, tinned goods, fashion goods, knitted goods and 
processed foodstuffs. 

This is the statistical picture of the boycott situation—and it 
can be very deceptive. Certain Jewish trades will be far more 
heavily affected than the average would suggest ; others will 
feel hardly anything for perhaps a year or more ; while others 
yet will benefit from the Arab boycott. On the Arab side, 
the Palestine fellah will miss the cheap Jewish textiles, on which 
there has been a run in the weeks preceding the boycott, and 
many importers of Palestine goods in Egypt and Syria will also 
not be too enthusiastic for the boycott. 

On the other hand, the Arab League is creating a special 
fund to subsidise Arab industries to compete with those of the 
Jews in Palestine, in which they hope to be assisted by the 
absence of the stringent trade union wages and regulations 
which operate in Palestine. For the moment, however, it seems 
unlikely that the boycott will seriously affect the Jewish economy 
as a whole, though it may lead to considerable hardship in some 
sectors. It may contribute also to a pruning of some Jewish 
mushroom industries which sprang up during the war and 1 
the redirection of labour into the agricultural settlements, where 
there exists a serious labour shortage. What is causing fat 
more concern to the authorities in Palestine and Egypt is the 
political concomitant of the boycott. It seems inevitable that 
before long picketing of shops and attacks on so-called blacklegs 
will begin—and then incidents difficult to control may arise. 

Particularly in Egypt, where there is a growing feeling against 
all foreigners, it is feared that the extremist Misr el Fattat may 
again begin to work up feeling against shops still selling Jewish 
goods and against Jewish and foreign shops in general and that 
in the course of this development the economics of the boycott 
will become completely dominated by its politics. Seen purely 
as an economic measure, the boycott does not appear to be 
very much more than a demonstration. But as a political gesture 


it can only intensify the hostility between Arab.and Jew. This 


is all the more tragic in that there have been signs recently of a 
more conciliatory attitude on both sides which, if not dissipated 
by new provocation, might have paved the way to a settlement. 


These consist mainly of © 
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NOTES OF 


Uno’s First Week 


In his welcoming speech to the General Assembly of Uno, 
Mr. Attlee argued that the nations’ first responsibility was to set 
up a workable machine of international co-operation and not to 
wreck it by putting on it a premature political strain. Accor- 
dingly, the first week of the Assembly has been spent simply in 
building the machinery of Uno. No political issues have been 
directly raised. The delegates have steadily voted themselves into 
the possession of a Security Council, an Economic and Social 
Council and have set up six main Assembly Committees to deal 
with current business. 


International politics and rivalries have, nevertheless, shown 
like hidden rocks beneath the smooth flowing of the Assembly’s 
agenda. As each day closes without a crisis, the sigh of relief 
that goes up is a measure of the atmosphere of uncertainty and 
tension in which so much of the work proceeds. The suspicions 
and rivalries apparent in the world politics of the Great Powers 
reappear in the microcosm of the Assembly. The Russians, in 
particular, unused to the technique of parliamentary voting with 
real differences at stake, incline to see traps set for them and to 
elaborate elephantine precautions. To judge by their press and 
radio, they are still haunted by the myth of a Western “ bloc ” 
and it is widely believed that their proposal that Mr Trygue Lie, 
not M. Spaak, should be President of the Assembiy sprang from 
their hope of avoiding a candidate supposedly committed to the 
Western bloc and of finding in the heart of the “ Atlantic Com- 
munity” a president opposed to closer Atlantic relations. 


The Russian suspicions could hardly be more ill founded. 
Britain does not even command that shadow of a “ bloc ”—a voting 
alliance. The Dominions and the nations of Western Europe 
vote freely in every manner of combinations with states eastern, 
western Or non-European. The same can hardly be said of the 
nations in Eastern Europe. Moreover, the British delegations 
have on two occasions shown, how little tenacious they are of 
power if abnegation can ease the functioning of the Assembly. 
In the i yen fer the Security Council, after Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, 
Poland and Holland had secured non-permanent seats, Australia 
tied with Canada. and the deadlock was broken by Canada’s 
graceful retreat. Similarly, when New Zealand and Jugoslavia 
tied for the eighteenth place on the Social and Economic Council, 
the New Zealanders waived their claim after a number of ballots 
had failed to give either nation the advantage. 


* * 


Mr. Ellis Smith’s Explanation 


Mr Ellis Smith’s resignation, though obviously the result 
of much heart-burning for the principals, is a matter more for 
good-humoured comment than alarm for the outside public. It 
certainly cannot be taken for any serious political portent. 
Indeed, an examination of the galaxy of reasons, relevant and 
irrelevant, which Mr Smith gave to his constituents for his 
resignation confirms the rightness of his dissociation from the 
Board of Trade’s activities. 


It is all too easy to win the favour of a sorely-tried public 
still severely rationed in all the essentials of iife by telling them 
that austerity is overdone and that the needs of the people must 
be met “before we send too much abroad.” If Mr Smith was 
correctly reported, he was giving voice to views which would 
be most improper for a junior Minister. Surely Mr Smith knows 
enough economics and realises. the significance of the 
Washington Agreement sufficiently to appreciate that the country 
exports or dies, or, more accurately, exports or suffers a severe 
fall in its standard of living. This is no doubt a bitter pill, but 
ihe breathing space given by the American loan is very short, 
and to achieve even half the required 75 per cent increase in 
exports within a measurable time is going to require gigantic 
efforts and greater pressure by the Board of Trade. It is grossly 
— - the public to suggest that an easing-off is in anyway 
justified, 


* * x 


The Miners and the Government 


It was frequently assumed by some of the critics of the 
Labour Party that nationalisation of the coal mines would mean 
d:ctation by the miners’ union. The text of the Coal Bill itself 
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THE WEEK 


belied this view, and recent discussion between Mr Shinwell and 
the miners’ leaders have still further corrected any impression 
that the miners were entrenching themselves in Whitehall. On 
the contrary, they are concerned lest they should not be given 
enough say in the running of the nationalised industry. More 
precisely, the miners want to know (and are surely entitled to 
know) what will be the machinery for consultation, both as re- 
gards the industry as a whole and at the individual pits. Elaborate 
negotiating machinery has been built up over a number of years, 
originally in the districts and latterly on a national basis, and it 
has not yet been made clear who will take the place of the Mining 
Association and the district employers in future negotiations. 


Apart from these organisational questions on which the 
National Union of Mineworkers seeks elucidation, the Bill raises 
certain fundamental considerations of principle. The attitude of 
the unions, set out in the Trades Union Congress post-war re- 
construction report, is that the “ right of its workpeople to a voice 
in the conduct of a public industry must find a formal place in its 
organisation and operation.” It is not clear whether the Labour 
Government has adopted this principle. Although the Bill pro- 
vides for a consumers’ council, it does not make similar pro- 
vision for a workers’ advisory council. The miners are concerned 
lest their power to safeguard wages and conditions should be 
outweighed by the interests represented on the consumers’ council. 
The answer is, obviously, that national interests must come first, 
but that in a reorganised and modernised coal industry increases 
of productivity should be such that high wages and high output 
could be complementary. 


Under the existing agreement, the miners’ minimum wages 
are stabilised until June, 1948, but it might, of course, be argued 
that the liquidation of one party to this agreement rendered it 
invalid and justified pressure for higher wage.rates. In their 
twelve-point charter, adupted last week, the executive of the 
National Union of Mineworkers confined itself to the demand 
that “average wage standards should not be below those of any 
other British industry,” and at the moment the miners seem to be 
concentrating on increased leisure rather than increased wages. 
They want a five-day working week of seven hours a day for face 
eae and a 40-hour week for surface workers, a fortnight’s 
holiday with pay, and retirement pensions at 55 for miners who 
wish to leave the industry. Improvements in safety, compensa- 
tion, welfare, training, medical supervision, and in the amenities 
and standards of colliery villages are also sought. 


Many of these are aims which the Government will have to 
pursue if it is to render this repellent industry attractive to young 
recruits. But it is a costly and lengthy programme, and the 
immediate need, as the leading article on page 81 points out, 
is to reduce the costs that are crippling Britain’s industrial 
recovery. ® 

* ” * 


Local Authority Staffs 


The poor quality and, even more markedly, the uneven 
quality of local government staffs is a recurrent cause of concern. 
At the time of the November elections The Economist empha- 
sised the need for improving the calibre of official as well as 
elected public servants, since the effectiveness of the Govern- 
ment’s social programme depends to such a vital extent on the 
ability of the local authoritizs to implement it. 

It is, therefore, all the more encouraging to hear that plans 
for re-organising the recruitment, training, grading and pay of 
local government servants are so far advanced. The news came 
out this week in the form of a leakage, but the pattern, though 
not yet the details, have since been clarified. The new scheme 
approximates very closely to the general conditions of service of 
non-industrial civil servants in central government departments, 
and is an attempt to unify local government service so as to 
improve the type of entrant, to ensure minimum standards of 
education and professional status, and to provide uniform con- 
ditions of service, including holidays and sick leave. 


The new scheme has been drawn up by the National Whitley 
Council, and should be finally agreed at the end of January. 
If it is passed, as is expected, it will not automatically be binding 
on all local authorities, though most of the 1,000 local authorities 
(out of a total of 1,500) who are members of the Whitley Council 
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will no doubt adopt the scheme. There is no automatic sanction 
against those who do not, but staff -associations will be. able 
to appeal to the National Arbitration Tribunal. 


a 


The proposals envisage entry to the general classes of local 
government service by examination only, as is the case with the 
civil service. Thereafter promotion from the lowest class to the 
next would be by taking one out of a range of different examina- 
tions, mostly of a professional character. This differs from the 
civil service, where promotion from clerical to executive .or 
executive to administrative classes can be by examination or by 
departmental selection. Training figures largely in the scheme, 
which is again in line with current proposals from the Treasury. 
Pay is the thorniest problem of all. Here the main difficulty is 
the wide difference in the wealth of local authorities, and there- 
fore their ability to pay good salaries, even when populations 
are the same. To meet this, a number of scales have been 
drawn up for each main class—clerks, professional grades or 
administrators—and local authorities can choose the scale most 
appropriate to their circumstances ; a rural district council pay- 
ing their surveyor on, say, a Grade 1 scale and a large munici- 
pality on a Grade 6 scale. 


Although this gives some measure of equality, or at least a 
standard range of inequalities, it does not overcome the difficulty 
of movement from a large rich authority to a large poor authority 
offering a lower scale. Higher salaries to attract good people are 
almost always an eventual economy, and it is to be hoped that 
the new scheme will work that way. At least it will be a great 
advantage to have the whole basis of the conditions of service 
clarified and codified. If local authorities can regard these as 
minima and devise improvements upon them, then individually 
they should be able to develop a flexible instrument of staff 
management. The bane of the civil service is its uniformity. 
The smallest concession to an individual clerk is liable to 
stimulate demands from his hundred thousand brethren. 


* *x x 


Payment for Councillors 


More news about local government was also given by 
Professor Laski in a speech at Lewes. He stated that a committee 
was considering whether, amongst other things, members of local 
councils should be compensated for the loss of earnings involved 
by attendance at council meetings. With the increasing prepon- 
derance of Labour members on councils this is a vital issue. 
Labour councillors are less likely to be men or women of leisure, 
and to rely on the services of men and women beyond retiring 
age is to deny local government the vigour and spirit of enter- 
prise it acutely needs. 

The problem of obtaining first-class members of Parliament is 
discussed on page 84. The problem is similar for local govern- 
ment, but has special problems of its own. Although the largest 
authorities demand practically half-time service from their ener- 
getic members, few individuals in the prime of life would be 
willing. to regard service on a local authority as a cemplete 
occupation, even if it were paid for or if a full-time service were 
desirable. Nor would employers as a whole be willing to make up 
the balance of pay for the comparatively large number of coun- 
cillors that local government needs. Councillors often serve for 10 
or 1§ years, and this expects an impossible measure of public 
spirit from most employers if the councils’ work demands a large 
proportion of their employees’ time. 

The solution must essentially be a compromise. The prestige 
and importance of local service should be sufficient for individuals 
to be allowed time off on a reasonable basis, and if so much time 
is involved or the system of payment is such that the individual 
loses by his service, then some method of compensation for loss of 
earnmgs should be devised. But as little as possible should be 
dene to interfere with the voluntary nature of such service. 
Public-spiritedness provides an incentive of its own. 


. * ™ 


Manpower Balance Sheet 

The regime of austerity in. manpower statistics has been 
succeeded by an almost embarrassingly rich feast. Following the 
publication last week of the employment and unemployment 
figures industry by industry for October, the Ministry of Labour 
has now issued the general manpower figures up to the end of 
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November. They show an upward trend in industrial manpower 
which is.definitely encouraging, even if it was only to be expected 
in the seventh month after VE Day, and reflects the speed-up 
in the rate of demobilisation which public pressure forced upon 


the Government in the autumn. In all, the numbers of workers 
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No, in joyment, inchuding 
H.M. Forces :— 
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Total ............ 21,428 | 20,024 | 20,318 
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engaged in production for home civilian and export markets in- 
creased by 1,377,000 between the middle of 1945 and the end of 
November, representing an average increase during the third 
quarter of the year of 244,000 a month. The numbers engaged 
on exports are slowly creeping back to the 1939 level—they were 
793,000 at the end of November, compared with 417,000 in mid- 
1945 and 1,000,000 in mid-1939. The unemployment figures re- 
mained remarkably low and reflect the smoothness of the change- 
over from war to peace production. The total number out-of- 
work at December 1oth was 284,756, an increase of only 18,295 
over the number on November 12th. 


So far, so good. If the rate at which home and export in- 
dustries have been regaining labour, both from the Forces and 
from war production, continues, there is a reasonable prospect 
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that the general manpower shortage will be greatly eased by the 
spring, though particular industries—such as coal, cotton and 
iron-founding—will still have labour difficulties. But after the 
next few months the position is still as obscure as ever, and the 
Ministry of Labour has not ventured any estimate of the future 
manpower supply. The numbers engaged in the Forces and 
production for the Forces (scheduled at 5,393,000 at the end of 
December) seems out of all proportion to requirements, and yet 
nobody knows how far and how quickly it is to be reduced. 
When Parliament reassembles the Government should make a 
statement about the future size of the Armed Forces. 


» * * 


Uneasy Truce in China 


After weeks of negotiation, the Chinese National Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Communists reached an agreement on 
January Toth to cease fire, on the basis of the present 
distribution of forces. A last-minute attempt by the Chinese 
Government to secure its position in Jehol and Chahar was not 
pressed, and the civil war came officially to an end. 

_ Within a few hours of the “cease-fire,” the People’s Consulta- 
uve Committee, with its 38 representatives of the Kuomintang, the 
Communists, the Democratic League and other non-party bodies, 
met to discuss ways and means of broadening the basis of the 
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Central Government. These promising moves must not, how- 
ever, be expected to bear fruit at once. Weeks of hard bargain- 
ing lie ahead, and it is not even yet certain whether the central 
core of dispute—the struggle for power between Chungking and 
the Comimunists—can really be resolved without resort to force. 
No sooner had the Consultative Committee started its deliber- 
ations than it was interrupted by accusations from both sides that 
the truce was actually being violated. The Communists accused 
the Kuomintang troops of continuing to attack ; at the same time 
evidence was produced suggesting that the Communists had 
driven the National forces out of Kupeikow on the Great Wall. 
These irritations cast their shadow on the political discussions. 
All sides agreed to accept General Kai-shek’s four points as 
the basis of their discussions. These were the restoration of 
civic freedom, equality before the law, local popular self-govern- 
ment and an amnesty for political prisoners. Real difficulties have, 
however, since arisen over the much thornier problem of the 
distribution of power in the Central Government. General Chiang 
Kai-shek maintains that the Kuomintang must retain its pre- 
dominance, the Communists are reported to be pressifg for a 
division of power on the basis of three representatives each for 
the Kuomintang and the Communists and three more for the 
other groups. It is round this substance of power, not the shadow 
of democratic forms and safeguards, that the real debate will 


turn. 


* * * 
Kings in Conference 

The meeting of two kings who still enjoy substantial power 
has become a rare event in this world, and this fact, quite apart 
from the colour and drama of the aged King Ibn Saud’s visit 
10 Egypt, is enough to give the event unusual importance. That 
the 71-year-old King Iba Saud should leave his country to visit 
a fellow-Arab monarch is something more than a matter of 
courtesy, and the Arab world naturally reads into the visit the 
old King’s blessings for the younger King Farouk’s aspirations. 
The interests of the two Kings coincide on a number of political 
issues: Farouk wants foreign troops out of Egypt; Ibn Seud 
wants them out of Palestine. Ibn Saud opposes the idea of a 
Greater Syrian State under Hashimite domination as a possible 
danger to the furure of his dynasty ; Farouk opposes the Greater 
Syria conception because it might become a rival to Egypt as 
leader of the Arab world. Both are also agreed on their policy 
towards Zionism and have issued a joint statement declaring that 
“Palestine is an Arab country and that it is the right of its 
peoples, and the right of Muslim Arabs éverywhere to preserve 
it as an Arab land.” The benefit Ibn Saud can draw from 
collaboration with Egypt is real enough. Although he is 
himself a mighty personality, his country, judged by 
modern Western standards, is not militarily sirong nor 
economically very healthy; the alliance and support of Egypt 
in case of need will be invaluable and perhaps decisive for the 
tuture of Saudi Arabia. For King Farouk the friendship and 
support of King Ibn Sand may pave the way in good time to 
his taking the place of leader of the Arab world, and in case of 
trouble may enable Egypt to guarantee and secure the safety of 
Mecca and Medina. 


Meanwhile, the Palestine authorities, with something like 
100,000 troops and police at their disposal, have been unable to 
charge a single person with any of the recent terrorist acts in 
Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv and elsewhere. It becomes surely question- 
able whether under the circumstances the methods of mass 
searches and detentions are the most useful or whether they 
lead only to increased public irritation and lack of co-operation. 
li is also questionable whether the authorities are wise to draft 
coloured units into the inflammable situation in Palestine. Quite 
apart from any matter of majoi policy, the handling of security 
in Palestine appears to require considerable revision and a much 
more imaginative outlook. 


* * * 


Persia Undecided 


With one foot in the political grave, the Persian Cabinet has 
ai last decided to appeal to the Security Council, but on what 
8rounds is still unclear. The Hakimi Cabinet’s positien has 
become increasingly weaker since the Moscow Conference, and 
pt is doubtful mow whether it still commands a majority in the 
Mejlis in any teally decisive show-down with the Russians. It 
18 possible that long before the matter achieves the active 


Consideration ef the Security Council there will be a new 
Government in Teheran, and a new Government now means 
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one prepared for direct negotiations with Moscow. If this 
happens, there will be little case for interference by the Security 
Council or anyone else, and the future of Persia will follow its 
Clearly marked course. 


The moral of the whole Persian conflict—and this applies to 
other prospective issues in the Middle East—is that neither UNO 
nor any other power can help if a country is not prepared to 
stand up for itself, The men who now move into the picture are 
not men of the Left, but mostly landlords like the politicians in 
the present Government ; the difference is that they believe that 
they can buy off Russia with substantial concessions in the matter 
of oil and by removing political and military personalities who 
are known to be opposed to Russia’s demands. Ghavam 
Sultaneh, one of the leaders of this group, is an ex-Premier of 
considerable calibre, and he may be chosen to carry through the 
reorientation of Persian foreign policy. 


* * w 


Two New Development Areas 


The two new areas which the Board of Trade is proposing 
to schedule as development areas represent a slight departure 
from earlier practice and illustrate the flexibility allowed under 
the Distribution of Industry Act. Neither the Wrexham nor 
the St. Helen’s-Wigan areas were previously classified as “ de- 
pressed ” or “special” areas. Both are small and geographically 
compact compared with the large expanse of territory included 
in the old depressed areas of Scotland, the North-East Coast-and 
South Wales. Both, however, are potential black spots of 
unemployment. 


The Wrexham area, before the war, was largely dependent on 
coal mines, which were rapidly becoming exhausted, and on 
some subsidiary iron and steel production. Until the war it 
offered litthe employment for women, but the Royal Ordnance 
Explosives Factory at Ma‘chmiel proviced, at its peak, employ- 
ment for 8,000-10,000 workers, nearly all of whom were women. 
The closing down of this factory has caused a great deal of 
unemployment, and the proposal to convert it into a trading 
estate, which will employ several thousand workers, has been 
greatly welcomed in the locality. Most of the workers in the 
factory travelled to work from Chester and Wrexham, and there 
are few houses and amenities in the neighbourhood. But pre- 
sumably these will be developed when Parliament has approved 
the application of the Act to the area. 


The problem in the Wigan district is to find work for men 
rather than for women, for there is plenty of work available in 
textiles, but, as in the Wrexham area, the coal mines, upon which 
its male population depended, are becoming exhausted and would 
probably be closed down under any nationally planned redun- 
dancy scheme. On the other hand, a large ROF near Si Helen’s 
provided work for women. The proposal to establish a new 
Trading Estate Company is designed to strike a suitable balance 
between male and female employment. The first need, however, 
in this congested industrial district (its population is about 
350,000, or more than the whole of the West Cumberland area) 
is for a complete clearance of what must be ene of the country’s 
worst industrial slums. The fimancial assistance which can be 
provided under Clause 3 of the Distribution of Industry Act for 
the development of “basic services” might contribute towards the 
rehousing and replanning of this part of the North-West region. 


* * * 


Population Census 

‘The need for more statistics on meee, ae ote 
habits was strongly emphasised at a conference on “ Human Needs 
in Planning,” held last week-end at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The conference was convened with the special assist- 
ance of the Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction 
and the Institute of Sociology to discuss the contribution of social 
studies 10 building and planning. The discussion made it 
abundantly clear that whatever voluntary or official agencies may 
do by sample surveys in particular places and on particular 
problems, planning on a large scale is seriously hampered by the 
absence of the overall picture provided by the Registrar~General’s 
Population Census. 

The last census was taken in 1931. The Census Act of 1920 
made it possible to hold a census every five years, but the proposal 
to take a census in 1936 was turned down by the Government of 
the day. This mistaken decision was made doubly regrettable 
when the war prevented the usmal decennial census in 194]. 
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Thus, unless something is done very soon there is likely to be a 
gap of 20 years in this very important source of statistical 
information. 

Strictly, 1946 is the year to take an intermediate census, but 
there are two major objections to this course. First the manpower 
of the country is seriously deficient for the very considerable 
amount of work involved in collecting the returns. Secondly, and 
much more significantly, the population is still in a state of flux, 
with people changing their homes and workplaces, and with large 
numbers of men still in the forces. The data provided by a census 
are of the greatest importance in estimating future trends, and the 
picture provided by a 1946 census would not be a reliable one on 
which to base future policy. On the other hand, to leave the 
census until 1951 is to leave the country without a vital source of 
information on which planning should be based. The answer is 
clearly to take the census early next year, and to pass an amending 
Act allowing the next census to be taken four years later. At 
present the minimum interval is five years. 


At the same time pressure should be brought to bear on the 
Registrar-General to analyse and publish more of the data 
collected in the census. At present local authorities and individuals 
can ask for special extracts to be made from the returns at their 
own expense. But what is wanted is for the fullest information to 
be made public in the first instance. The sample family census of 
the Royal Commission on Population, which 1,600,090 women will 
receive by next week, does not diminish the need for a full popu- 
lation census. It will provide valuable material on the size of 
families, from which limited deductions can be made about hous- 
ing and other needs, but it is a limited survey for a particular 
purpose, and the fuller information of the complete census is 
badly needed. 


* x * 


Germany’s Future Steel Capacity 


According to the Potsdam Agreement the Four Allied Powers 
must decide by February 2nd on the amount of industrial equip- 
ment in the western zone which can be made available for repara- 
tions. This difficult problem cannot, however, be solved without 
the preliminary fixing of Germany’s future industrial capacity. 
Discussions have naturally centred on Germany’s steel capacity, 
which is still the main basis of industry. Two figures formed the 
starting-point of the discussion—the boom production figure of 
1929, in which year 18} million tons of steel were produced, and 
the pre-war figure of roughly 22 million tons. It is reported that 
the Allies have reached an agreement to fix Germany’s steel- 
making capacity at 74 million tons a year ; Germany’s actual annual 
production of steel has, however, been fixed at not more than 
5.8 million tons. This would mean that Germany would eventu- 
ally be able to produce 30 per cent of its steel production of 1929, 
and it should be remembered that production of war material was 
negligible in that year. 

The figure arrived at is a compromise between the different 
views of the four Allied Powers, and is certainly not based on any 
comprehensive plan for Germany’s industrial future. Originally 
the British view was to retain a steel-making capacity of 11 or 12 
million tons. The Russian demand was to reduce the capacity to 
3 million tons, and it is obvious that in the new agreement the 
Allies simply decided On an average between the two figures. 


It is doubtful, however, whether the agreement should be 
regarded as anything more than a formula to cover the distribution 
of German reparations between the Allies. The future of the 
German steel industry cannot be finally discussed until the status 
of the Ruhr and the Rhine has been decided. The French pro- 
posals for an internationalised Ruhr are under consideration, and 
clearly a figure of 5 or 11 or 18 millions tons of German steel a 
year is meaningless if the only steel concerns left under German 
control are those using the low-grade ores of Central Germany. 
It is even impossible to consider a figure for the Ruhr. The 
French plans are believed to contain proposals for altering in a 
radical way the balance of steel production between the Ruhr 
and Lorraine, so that more Ruhr coking coal is despatched to the 
steel industries of Lorraine and less French ore is despatched to 
the Ruhr. If these proposals are adopted either in their present 
or a modified form, the steel figure fixed in the reparations 
ok for German industry will obviously bear little relation to 
reality. 

* * a 


Europe’s Transport 


Among the questions which will come 


before the United 
Nations before long is that of the future of 


¢ various organisa- 
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tions which have been established for European relief and recon- 
struction. In the meantime, pending any decision which may 
be reached in London, the work of the individual organisations 
goes on. For example, the European Central Inland Transpor 
Organisation, set up by agreement in September, 1945, and sup- 
ported by all the United Nations in Europe and by the United 
States, has been getting through a lot of useful work. Under the 
capable direction of Mr E. R. Hondelink, its Dutch Director- 
General, the Organisation is giving assistance in the herculean 
task of restoring to working capacity Europe’s lines of com- 
munication, broken and battered by Allied bombing. It shares 
with the occupation authorities responsibility for returning to 
the former owners the equipment looted by the Germans, and 
elsewhere is the co-ordinating authority for allocating the limited 
supplies available according to the priorities laid down by the 
Governments, and for increasing the mobility of passengers and 
freight traffic across Europe. 

The Organisation deals not only with railways but with inland 
waterways and roads, which in some ways present the most diffi- 
cult problem of all. Its most immediate problem, however, is 
that of rail transport organisation, and the first step in its proce- 
dure is obviously to ascertain the full facts about the supply and 
conditions of the available rolling stock, at least 30 per cent of 
which, it is estimated, was lost during the war. 


It is surprising that this initial step should not have been taken 
before. On February 24th, March 3rd and March 24th, a com- 
plete census will be taken of all locomotives, passenger coaches and 
wagons respectively in all European countries, except in the 
United Kingdom and in Spain, Portugal and Russia—these three 
countries do not adopt the standard European gauge. One of the 
chief bottlenecks is in repairs, but Belgium and Czechoslovakia 
have come to the rescue by agreeing to repair in their own work- 
shops the material of other countries, and there is a proposal 
under consideration for setting up mobile repair shops. 


The ECITO is obviously limited in its functions. The success 
of its operations depends, for instance, on the conclusion of clear- 
ing and currency agreements between the various nations con- 
cerned, and these are to be the subject of a separate conference. 
The Organisation cannot at this stage enter into the wider question 
of the advisability of securing a greater measure of unification, 
or possibly the ultimate internationalisation, of the European 
transport systems. But in so far as it can contribute to the imme- 
diate tasks of restoring the lines of communication, it will have 
proved its worth. 

* * *” 
. 


Conference in Bermuda 


The British-American civil aviation conference now being 
held in Bermuda is likely to do almost as much to mould the 
future of international air transport as the more widely-advertised 
54-nation conference at Chicago over a year . Then it was 
seen just how far Britain and the United States differed over the 
regulation of airline flights between countries. American opinion 
favoured complete freedom to go anywhere and pick up or set 
down anyone or anything. Britain, in fear of a second subsidy 
war, favoured every freedom but the last—the fifth—to carry 
unlimited traffic between two foreign countries. 

Then, the two countries agreed to disagree. They are coming 
together again to see whether any progress has been made on any 
of the disputed points. The immediate reference is to the trans- 
atlantic route, but any agreement on this main line of the air will 
certainly be extended to other routes. There are signs of both 
sides drawing closer together and finding some workable, if tem- 
porary, compromise. Although, on the count of getting other 
foreign countries to sign agreements, the United States in the 
past year has been very much more successful than Britain (whose 
successes number only the Dominions, Greece and Egypt), yet 
the Americans’ negotiations abroad have evidently demonstrated 
how many countries would welcome an arrangement by which 
air traffic could be fairly and flexibly controlled to avoid wasteful 
competition. But America has the aircraft. 

The present conference may possibly reveal a willingness by 
the United States to acknowledge that some concession can be 
made to the claims of adjustable regulation—at least so far as 
traffic through Britain and the British Empire is concerned. It 
may also produce an acknowledgment by Britain that it is better 
to get American agreement to some degree of control than to have 
continued disagreement about the complete case stated at Chicago. 
For instance, the outcome of the skirmish over Pan-American’s 
transatlantic fares makes it look as though the American. govern- 
ment may agree to abide by the rates and charges fixed by the 
operators’ association, the International Air Transport Association, 
and even to accept regulation, on a sliding scale, of the number 
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of weekly flights per route. In return for this, the British negotia- 
tors may find themselves obliged to accept some part of the fifth- 
freedom principle, such—for instance—as allowing through 
passengers to “ stop off” for several days at intermediate stops. 

It is unfortunate that the American negotiators will be under a 
certain amount of pressure, coming indirectly from Congress with 
a relentless eye on the British loan, to be particularly “tough.” 
And it is quite possible that the final result of the conference may 
be an agreement rather too flimsy to stand the inevitable strains. 
But from the British point of view, there is probably much to 
be gained from anything which avoids repetition of the Pan- 
American affair. 

¥ * * 

Elections in Belgium 


The Catholic Opposition in Belgium is strongly attacking the 
decision of Mr Van Acker’s Government to dissolve Parliament 
and to hold general elections on February 17th. They accuse the 
Prime Minister of depriving the women of the vote by announcing 
elections before their enfranchisement, of substituting elections 
for the solution of urgent problems such as the payment of war 
damage, the regulation of wages and salaries and the supreme 
constitutional issue of the Monarchy, and, finally, of evading, by 
the holding of elections, any debate on the Budget. 


The note of asperity in the Opposition’s criticism undoubtedly 
springs from the fact that the Socialist Party’s chances of winning 
a strong electoral success seem very promising. Since the 
Catholics withdrew angrily from the Coalition over the question 
of King Leopold’s status, Belgian recovery has gone from strength 
to strength. Undamaged by the war, liberated at a stroke with all 
its equipment intact, its transport system functioning and its 
food supplies reasonably assured, Belgium has been able to pull 
well ahead in the race for reconstruction. As Mr Van Acker 
pointed out in his last speech before the Dissolution, under his 
administration the ousput of coal has quadrupled, the consumption 
of gas and electricity has risen above its pre-war level, there is 
little unemployment, the Social Security Bill has cpme into opera- 
tion, the franc is stabilised, export trade is reviving, even the food 
situation is incomparably improved. In the foreign field, the Van 
Acker Government has, since the dissolution, gained the dis- 
tinction.of seeing its Foreign Minister, Mr Spaak, elected to the 
Presidency of Uno. This is a record on which any Government 
might go to the country with confidence. 


e * 


Ancther index of the Socialists’ present strength is the anxiety 
of the Communists to form an electoral bloc with them. In the 
first Communist broadcast in the electoral campaign, Mr Lahaut, 
the Chairman of the Party, said: 

We believe that .. . the best way to victory is to face our opponents 
with a united front. We extend our hand to other democrats. The 
suggestion of concluding an electoral agreement with them and 
adopting a common platform was made by us. 

The Socialists will almost certainly fight the election inde- 
pendently. Mr Lahaut admitted that “Some .. . scorn our 
proposals . . . through misplaced pride in their own strength.” 
The Communists will probably counter this unwillingness by 
making a special bid for power in Wallonia, the French-speaking 
districts of Belgium, where Communism has in the past enjoyed 
its strongest hold. The Communist Party programme promises 
to take measures to obviate the economic stagnation and the fall of 
the birth-rate in Wallonia. 


But the Communists will be hard put to it to counter the Van 
Acker Government’s solid record of success. 


* x x 


French Food Crisis 


The French food crisis has as its cause a combination of un- 
favourable factors. The main reason for the shortage, of course, 
is the severe fall in production to less than two-thirds of the pre- 
war level ; in wheat and potatoes bad luck intervened in that un- 
favourable weather was responsible for exceptionally low yields 
per acre. Since the deficiency could not wholly be made good 
by imports, only an efficient distribution system could have pro- 
vided all members of the community with, perhaps, the equivalent 
of 2,000 calories a day. 


But the distribution syctem is not officient. Hence the co- 


existence of comparative plenty in some parts of the country with 
serious malnutrition in the towns, and, within the towns, of poor 
diets for the poor and adequate diets for the rich. To the in- 
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efficiency of distribution have been added a series of blunders 
that, inevitably, have given rise to restiveness among the public 
and destroyed its confidence in the Administration. 


_The most blatant example of blundering was the decision of M. 
Pineau, Socialist Minister of Food before the change of govern- 
ment after the elections, to restore a free market in bread on 
November 1st. In view of the short wheat crop and the heavy 
demands made by other countries upon the surpluses of the 
exporting countries, this was a pure gamble made, it has been 
alleged, with one eye on the elections. Unfortunately it did not 
come off, with the result that bread had to be rationed again by 
Tanguy-Prigent, M. Pineau’s successor as Minister of Food. The 
consumption of bread had risen “beyond expectations,” for, 
being subsidised, it was found to be a useful food for animals. 
Nor has M. Pineau’s experiment in meat met with success. Pre- 
viously controlled at all stages, his idea was to maintain retail 
prices fixed, but to restore freedom at the earlier stages. In the 
event, butchers were offered supplies at prices that left them no 
margin at the level of controlled retail prices. Hence they struck. 

The most serious aspect of all this is the loss of confidence 
among the public in their Administration. This is reflected in 
M. Tanguy-Prigent’s demand for including the death penalty 
among the penalties that can be imposed upon black-market 
operators. This extreme sanction has met with the resistance 
of M. Teitgen, Minister of Justice, on the ground that it was 
politically inadvisable. The remedy, obviously, is an increase in 
supplies, but since this will take time, even if imports can be 
accelerated, the immediate task is still to concentrate on an 
improvement in distribution. 


x * * 
What Next in Spain? 


The diplomatic and political comings end goings on the 
question of Franco’s Spain are becoming rather wearisome and 
stupid. Under the pressure of his Communist ministers, General 
de Gaulle has decided to do something spectacular to hasten 
Franco’s downfall. He has, therefore, passed the buck to London 
and Washington, suggesting common action by the American, 
British and French Governments. Meanwhile, he has refused 
Senor Giral’s “ exile Government” entry into France. While 
communications between Paris, London and Washington go their 
slow round, and the opposition inside continues to make as little 
sign as ever, the various Spanish political groups in exile are 
preparing for the “ morrow after the revolution.” 


Senor Giral las offered General Franco the chance to escape 
with his life abroad and has promised that his successors will not 
disturb the biiter peace of his exile. Will this be enough to induce 
the Caudillo to consider self-removal? Senor Giral has also guar- 
anteed immunity to members of the Falange, provided the Falange 
disbands itself. To allay the fears of conservative circles in 
Madrid, he has promised that the regime of transition will give 
them every chance to reassert their political infltience. 


Meanwhile, the Pretender Don Juan has drawn up a genuinely 
“ultra-left”” programme, presumably to lift up the hearts of the 
Spanish working classes. His articles of faith are: Respect for the 
legal rights of man by the monarch; Separation of Church and 
State; Expropriation of the great landowners; and the eliminatioa 
oi Army and Church leaders from political life. 

It looks as if Republic and Monarchy had scrapped their pro- 
grammes, principles and flags. It only remains for General Franco 
to become a democrat. 


x * * 


Joint Statement on the West Indies 


The Governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
States have issued a joint statement on the recommendations of 
the West Indian Conference held under the auspices of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission in March, 1944. When 
all due allowance has been made for wartime conditions, it still 
seems a little unfortunate that the statement should not have 
been made until nearly two years after the conference was held, 
and only afew weeks before the second conference is due to begin. 
Delay of this sort is not very encouraging to the delegates to 
the conference, who showed a keen and lively interest in questions 
affecting the Caribbean area as a whole; nor dces it provide a 
good example for any wider system of international co-operation 
in the colonies that may emerge under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

The statement itself consists for the most part of broad gen- 
eralities and principles rather than with specific proposals. In 
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general, the recommendations of the conference concerning the 
local production of foodstuffs, the expansion of fisheries, the en- 
couragement of suitable manufacturing industries, the initiation 
of public works programmes to be correlated with the state of 
employment, and the improvement of conditions of employment, 
are endorsed by the two Governments, though with many obvious 
caveats and provisos. It is also interesting, and welcome, in 
view of the Washington proposals for an International Trade 
Organisation, that “ Full consideration will be given by the metro- 
politan Governments to the interests of their possessions in the 
Caribbean in any negotiations of international agreements on 
trade matters.” 


But on the whole, in spite of its overriding merit of being a 
joint statement by two Governments, which is an all too rare 
occurrence in colonial matters, it is a somewhat disappointing 
document. Most of its conclusions appear very familiar, and 
there is little to indicate that a determined joint effort is to be 
made to raise the standard of living throughout the Caribbean. 
The crucial question of overpopulation is dismissed in the 
sentence—‘“ Further study of problems arising from overpopula- 
tion in certain parts of the area is recommended.” ‘There is, in 
fact, still no sign that when it comes to positive action, as distinct 
from the enunciation of the principles of policy, international co- 
operation, even between two colonial powers with such a common 
outlook as the United Kingdom and the United States, can 
achieve very much. 


*x * * 


Eternal Vigilance 


Those readers who are concerned to know whether they live 
in a free state or in a police state will find some admirable reading 
in the judgment of Lord Justice Scott in the case of Leachinsky 
w Christie and others. Mr. Leachinsky is a citizen of Liverpool 
and a dealer in the waste materials of the tailoring trades. In 
August, 1942, he was arrested by two officers of the Liverpool 
City Police and detained in custody for some eight days (the 
police opposed bail on the first hearing) for an alleged offence 

under a section of a local Act which may be roughly described 
as receiving stelen property. On investigation by the Liverpool 
justiges the charge was dismissed and Mr, Leachinsky might then 
reas¢nably have supposed that he was free to leave the court. 
The Liverpool police had other ideas. He was still detained in 
the building by the police until further police officers, this time 
from Leicester, arrived and he was again charged, this time with 
theft in Leicester. Once again the charges broke down and were 
dismissed and at last Mr. Leachinsky was permitted to go home. 
He then brought an action for false imprisonment against the 
Liverpool police officers who had arrested him and the judgment 
of Lord Justice Scott was given in an appeal by him from a 
decision of Mr. Justice Stable dismissing his action. 


The details of the case are involved, but the case itself is 
important. Apparently, once again, it has been necessary for the 
courts to comment at length on the very disquieting disregard by 
a police force of a man’s rights to personal freedom. It is clear 
that in this case there was in fact no right to make the original 
arrest. Again, those in charge of the case inside the police force 
seem to have thought it proper to oppose bail, although, even had 
the arrest been legitimate, it seems to have been the kind of case 
for which bail was intended. 


Finally, when the first charge was dismissed, the police seem 
to have thought, quite improperly, that the rights of a citizen are 
of so little importance that no one could possibly mind if a man 
was kept in the building to make it a little easier for the other 
police force to arrest him, As Lord Justice Scott said, it cannot 
be too widely appreciated that the Executive in this country cannot 
deprive a citizen of his liberty on grounds of convenience, or 
suspicion, or indeed on any grounds other than that he is charged 
with a specific crime for which the law permits arrest. 


But, while the case of Mr. Leachinsky will now presumably be 
settled by payment of damages, some aspects of it have a wider 
interest. How often does this kind of thing go on, not,-only in 
Liverpool but in other areas? Are the police drifting into the habit 
of thinking that so long as they believe that a man has committed 
some. crime the best thing to do is to get him inside on some charge 
or other and then complete their case later? How often are men 
detained in one town, with no charge against them, just to make 
at easier for another police force to pick them up? And what is 
the Home Secretary doing to satisfy himself that this is an-isolated 
happening and that it will not be repeated—is not being repeated 
—¢elsewhere? Once the Executive, even the humblest police con- 
wtable who is part of it, begins to think that his convenience jis 
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more important than the rights that the courts have been to some 
trouble to establish, all our talk of living in a free democracy is so 
much self-deception. 


x * * 


Prevention or Cure ? 


The Minister of Health made some very provocative and, 
even to the layman, questionable remarks in his recent address 
to the Chartered Society of Physiotherapy. That physical 
medicine, which includes such things as heat and light treatment, 
massage and exercises, has a part to play in the treatment of 
various complaints and in rehabilitation after an operation or 
accident goes without saying. It is also true that facilities for 
such treatment are not available to the mass of the population. 
But it is surely going too far to say, as Mr Bevan apparently did, 
that because a form of therapy has achieved recognition by 
“eminent members of the medical profession,” the time is ripe 
for it to be made obligatory on the profession as a whole. And, 
in order for it to be made obligatory, it should, according to 
Mr Bevan, be included in the medical curriculum—“ there is 
no obligation upon a doctor in acquiring his qualifications to 
learn this subject.” 

This would seem to be in direct contradiction to the views of 
the Royal College of Physicians and the Goodenough Committee 
on the Medical Schools, both of which pointed out that the 
medical currjculum was far too overloaded with specialties and 
that far more time should be spent on teaching principle and 
(method. An unbalanced training, combined with the gpeat 
progress made in therapy in recent years, has led doctors to pay 
too much attention to the removal of symptoms at the expense 
of diagnosing disease. It can hardly help them to be trained to 
observe the growth of chronic disabilities in their patients, which 
Mr Bevan wants, if one more specialty is to be added to the 
curriculum. Moreover, although physiotherapy has undoubtedly 
played a part in the advance of therapy as a whole, there are 
still some “eminent members of the medical profession” who 
regard its claims es exaggerated and who would prefer to see 
“bedridden” people exercising their joints and muscles by 
dressing themselves and walking downstairs. 

Mr Bevan was also badly off the rails in extolling physical 
medicine at the expense of “social medicine.” He does not 
know, or pretends not to know, what the latter term means. 
But he has surely been in office long enough to master the 
jargon of the medical planners, particularly those of his own party, 
and to learn that social medicine means housing, feeding and 
employing the people in such a way that diseases associated with 
bad economic conditions can be overcome. To say that social 
medicine must not obscure physical medicine is to prefer cure, 
or rather the relief of symptums, to prevention—which is strange 
doctrine from a Minister of Health. 


* * * 


; Shorter Notes 


The best examples of Georgian architecture are so precious that 
it is to be hoped that the committee appointed to consider the 
“ future adaptation or replacement ” of the Regent’s Park terraces, 
which are Gown property, will report emphatically for their 
preservation. At the same time, strenuous efforts are being made 
to save the superb crescents and terraces of Regency Hove, whose 
demolition in favour of tall blocks of modern flats was recently 
recommended locally.. Although difficult, it is by no means so 
iinpossible to convert Georgian houses into reasonably well- 


equipped flats as the advocates of their demolition sometimes 
contend, 


* 


In fee-paying days the parents’ choice of school was only re- 
strained by the limitation on places. Now the decision rests pri- 
marily on local authorities, as is confirmed by a circular issued to 
local authaogities on January 14th. The Ministry have, however, 
made an attempt to reinforce the parents’ case by defining the 
grounds on which their views should have special weight—the 
dtnominational character of the schools, preference for a singlé 
sex or mixed school, nearness and educational arguments, such 
as the provision of a special type of advanced work in an individual 
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Between the weight extremes of feathers and lead, the 
** Bristol " FREIGHTER is able to carry many classes of 
cargo no other cargo aircraft can, economically, carry. 
This is because the FREIGHTER—with a volumetric 
capacity of 2,360 cu. ft.—has a larger cargo stowage 
capacity, power for power, than any other cargo aircraft. 
The FREIGHTER is a cargo aircraft expressly designed tu 
make economical air delivery avail- 
able to a variety of industrics at a 
time when speedy supply is the 
essence of export contracts. THE 
BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO. LTD. 
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nickel alloys 


and heat resistance 


The trend of modern engineering 
design calls for materials which have a satisfac- 
tory resistance to the effects of heat. A solution 
of such problems is often found in the choice of 
one of the range of Wiggin high-quality nickel 
alloys. With resistance to heat and oxidation they 
may combine resistance to corrosion, strength and 


general reliability. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia is 

strategically located to 

play a great role in the new Pacific trade era. 
If you are considering expansion, think of these 
B.C. advantages—a wealth of natural resources 
right in the province, good transportation facili- 
ties, plenty of cheap hydroelectric power, 
government and people friendly to private enter- 
prise, a friendly evergreen climate too. 


And British Columbia is Canada’s Pacific gate- 
way to Russia, China, Japan, 
Australia, India, United States 
and South America. 


CHEAP POWER ON PACIFIC TIDE-WATER 
IN THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Labour Responsibility 


(From a Correspondent in Obie) 


ie the current labour trouble, which has succeeded the war as 
the dominant subject of interest in America, things are not so 
bad as they seem: Bur they are bad: enough, especially from the 
long-term standpoint of American labour. Througltout the con- 
flict on public comment sounds like a steady undertone: “ Labour 
has not assumed respensibilities- te match its new power.” Before 
1935, labour suffered a handicap in collective bargaining. In 
that year the Wagner Act was passed, greatly improving labour’s 
position. Thanks to a friendfy administration, to big member- 
ship drives, mounting union treasuries, aggressive leadership and 
the imcentive of was, labeur has: won considerable political power. 
It has become “ big business.” Unless—so the argument runs— 
labour learns to regulate itself, it will have to submit to public 
regulation, just as-the railroads, banks, public utilities and mono- 
poly industries did when their leaders failed to recognise that 
power invelves responsibility. 

Many examples of “labour irresponsibiliry ” are cited. Com- 
panies which sign “no-strike” contracts in good faith are 
plagued by “ wild-cat;” or unautherised, strikes. _ Inmecenr em- 
ployers and the public suffer from jurisdictional. disputes, chiefly 
between the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations. Mass-picketing frequently isolates plants 
aud blocks highways, shutting out unorganised’ clerical’ workers 
and even management officials. One or two unions engage in 
thinly - disguised racketeering and a few are led by Known 
criminals. The public is often exasperated by. apbiirary inter- 
ference with. its. vital services, like the walkout of street-car and 
bus workers in Washington on the day the labour-management 
conference opened. [rritation is heightened by local petice: whe 
look the ether. way,.and by the fact that it is practically impossible 
to swe a union for breach of contract and by a Supreme Ceurt 
ruling which seemed to hold all union activities immune from 
the Anti-Racketeering Act. Finally, the public is outraged: by 
displays af labour “ ism,” like the edict handed’ down: by 
President Pétnillo of the American Federation of Musicians, witch 
would ban all fereign music broadcasts to the United States 
begause the lucklesg foreigners do not belong to the AFM. 


Complaints: against these abuses of power do not come merely 
fram employers, tlie conservative press or labour-baiters in Can- 
gress. They: come increasingly from a section of the liberal press 
and fram: members: of Congress who in the past were friendly 
to labewr. Whether or nor this reaction is justified, it is a fact 
which influences-sentiment in Congress—and is beginning to inffu- 
enee the successor to Franklin D: Reesevelt. 

Back im 1943,.a8 chairman of the. Special. Commitiec to. Investi- 
gate the Natienal Defence Programme, Senator Masry Truman 
reminded American: labeur that its wartime growth in member- 
~ ship must be matched by a growtit in responsibility. Again 
in September, 1944, while campaigning’ for the vice-presidensy, 
Me Truman rold a labour audience in Detroit: “Now a wordof 
warning from a friend’. . . You must elect and‘ follow wise leaders 
of proved integrity. Your contracts must be sacred:”* 


* 


The danger of an unfriendly public reaction is obvious enough, 
andimany a labour leader admits it privately. Reflected’ in Congress 
it may brig: abeur restrictive legislanem that. would sweep away 
labeur’s hard-fought gains evernight. Such a law, as an expres- 
siom of anger; would aimost certainly be unwise. ely for 
labeur, the reaction im Cengrese has: so far predused: no las. 
Many restrictive bills have been introducedi but only a few hawe 
passed cither House,.and none has been adepted’ im the last two 
years. TheHobts. Bill to remove tite apparent immmunity granted 
to labour under the Anti img Act has. agaim passed the 
House, but, as before, it will probably meet either strong oppesi- 
uomor fatal delaying: tactics in: the: Senate after the heliday recess. 
Roesevelt’s pro-labour influence lives: om after: him. The: politigal 
power of labour, especially of the CIO and its Political Action 
: rttee, is still to be reckoned! with by Congressmen: and Presi- 

ent. 


But that power may well be em the wane. In dre New York 
mayoralty election the Amenicam Labour Parey helped put in 
William O’ Dwyer, but it palled only 65 per cent of its average vete 
im the six preceding lcal, stare and natioral elections. In the city 
of Syracuse labour could not repeat its 1944 success. In Detroit 
the: strenuous CIO effort on behalf of Richard Frankensteen was 
a failure. Postwar layoffs in many industries, netably aircraft and 
shipbuilding, are thinning: tite ranks of powerful. uniens. Congress- 
men have their‘ ears to tre ground: The May-Arends bill, the 
mest drastic piece of anti-labour legislation which has appeared 
far years,.was: rejected. by the House, but by the clese vote of 200 
t@ 182, and well: over. half of the favourable votes were Democratic. 

In the meantime, the General. Motors strike, invelving 175,000 
workers, the bus strikes im the eastern states, the telegraph and 
telephone strikes. and the impending walk-out. ef 640,000 steel- 
werkers have spussed the President to action—not against labour 
but really. on: its behalf. Mr Truman’s. proposal for “ cooing-off” 
periods, while fact-finding. beards. study disputes in important 
industries. and make public, but net compulsory, recommenda- 
tions for settlement, cam be partly interpreted as an effort to head 
off drastic anti-labour action by Congress. 


* 


Of course, the unions have not remained silent under the charge 
of irresponsibility. Labour spokesmen retort that Congress is 
“irresponsible” in failing to carry out the President’s recom- 
mendations for a full-empleyment law, higher unemployment 
compensation, a 65-cent minimum wage and a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. Labour argues, often 
cogently, that the workers should be made real partners in produc- 
tion, and. be allowed a share in. the rights and respensibilities of 
management, Labeut argues, too, that. much of the current 
trouble is sooted in fear—fear of lay-offs, ef lower stan- 
dards of living, of another black depression: Responsibility, the 
labour leaders say, may. come with a sense of security; it cannot! 
be based upor i i 

Nothing labour has said in its own defence, however, has donc 
half as much to overcome public disfavour as the reaction of the 
United Automobile Workers to-the: “Ford Plan.” This is, indeed, 
the: most important recent development in American labeur- 
management relations. For many years Henry Ford was the 
outstanding, and successful, fee of labour unions in America. But 
in P941,. when the Ferd Company at last signed a contract with 
the: CIO; it went the whole way, gramting a union shop and the 
check-off system. Last fall, when the contract had: been. im force 
for abeut four years, the werkers demanded a 30 per cent wage 
increase. By way of reply Ford issued a public statement, 
reviewing its experience under the contract. Th i 
out: trat when the contract was signed, the union promised it 


security 
reduce the number of unauthorised strikes. Its ane im the 
difficult. automotive field is a promising sign of the grewtlt of 
labour responsibility. 
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here are other encouraging trends at the moment, which may 
the drive toward ‘restrictive laws. The current post-war 
of strikes das ‘been attended ‘by much less violence than ‘the 
¢ epidemic that followed the First World War. If the country 
hid suffer a steel strike now it would not be because industrial 
ers, like Judge Gary in 1919, just didn’t happen to believe in 
ctive bargaining. And if such a strike were dost it would not 
wibecause the steel corporations hired bands of strike-breaking 
fie; and bribed deputy sheriffs. Few employers to-day seem 
5: out to smash the unions—though not one of them wants 
pur to grow any stronger, Trades unions are generally 
pted as a fixture on the national scene. 


t the same time many of the mew union Jeaders are fully 

e of labour’s réle as an essential partner im production. The 

st aggressive and articulate group, the UAW, is also one of 
more efficient. Employers often do not realize the problem 

w confronting labour leaders im the control of huge masses of 

m. often untrained and unruly, who have no background in 
-ctive bargaining and who were enrolled in war-inflated 
strial unions. 

e Ford Pian, coupled with a compromise wage increase and 
wuarantee of higher preduction, may or may not furmish a 
ional pattern for ending labour trouble im the automobile and 
her industries. But the industrial boom threatened by $160 
lion savings of -varieus kinds tends to iead managememt and 
gur alike to the conference ‘table. And the greatest incentive of 
to managerial restramt and iabour responsibility is the in- 
ined American fear of a Jabour peace maimtained by govern- 
ntal fiat. Neither the CIO, the AFL, nor the United States 
amber of Commerce were speaking with their tongues in their 
eeks when they made a wnited declaration last March for “ the 
rhis of private property and free choice of action, under a system 
private competitive capitalism.” 










> 


American Notes 


e Labour Front 


Two significant facts emerge on the labour front this 
ye¢k from an ever enlarging arena of industrial dispute. The 
readed steel strike has been postponed for a week, until Sunday, 
anuary 20th, and the United Automobile Workers have accepted, 
ough reluctantly, the recommendations of Mr Truman’s fact- 
nding board as a basis for sesuming negotiations with the 
@eneral Motors Corporation. dt 4s possible that an eventual 
@ereement lies in some combination of these two factors. 


In the case of steel, Mr Murray and Mr Fairless, presidents 
spectively of the United Steel Workers and the United States 
cel Corporation, are on speaking terms again, this timre in the 
@Vhite House. But the meeting was arranged only after the Ad- 
ministration is Teported to have agreed to an increase in sreel 

Wi ices which, it is indicated, will be semewhere between $2.50 and 
#4.00a ton. The imcrease, which at the higher figure would still 
We about one-half of what US Steel has asked for, would be 
ependent on a wage rise substantial enough to result in an agree- 
rent with the steel workers. A reduction of union demands from 
@: tise of $2 a day, which is approximately 30 per cent, to $1.60 
@has been reported. It is mot so much the granting of a price in- 
@crease, which woyld not be unexpected, that is significant, as 
the fact that Mr Truman, possibly setting a precedent which 
would throw previous policy into reverse or at least off gear, should 

@ ave granted the increase as a condition for the resumption of 
@Argaining. For if even this desperate attempt to prevent the 
strike should fail, the offices of Price Administration and of Eco- 
nomic Stabilisation will find it more difficult than ever to hold a 


line on prices, 


* 


@ In the General Motors dispute, the union, by agreeing to nego- 
@ "te on the basis of 194 cents an hour, or a rise of about 17} per 
cent instead of 30 per cent, ‘has certainly put its cards down 
face up.” The same cannot be said for the corporation. For 
General Motors have blunily refused even to consider the Board’s 
recommendation, perhaps unwilling to give an iach on the matter 
of fact-finding, amd with ome eye probably cocked sharply on a 
Steel price rise as a possible precedent. 
The deadlock is now on Mr Truman’s crowded desk, where 
the Automobile Workers have politely and coldly deposited ii. 
Vnless the President can maneeuvre General Motors into accept- 
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ing ‘his fact-finders’ decision within a week, the union will revert 
to its original demand. I: would appear, however, that the un ons, 
in revealing to the public and 10 the management what they would 
consider an acceptable area ef compromise, have weakened their 
case, perhaps beyond repair, for anything more than 17 or 78 
per cent at most. And #f a steel price mcrease goes thraugh, this 
might well be adopted by industry as the pattern to which whey 
will insist upon cutting their own cases. 


Certainly, the meat-packing companies, against which 268,000 
men are now on strike, are stoutly maimtaining that no wage m- 
creases can be given until price ceilings are raised. Here again, 
there have been himts that the President is prepared to give in 
on the price question rather than risk the consequences of the 
countrywide meat famine, which now appears immment. 


ao * * 


The Congress Returas 


A chastised, but apparently unbowed, Congress returned 10 
Washington on January 14th. The country for which the second 
session of the 79th Congress is to legislate is in acurious state of 
economic emergency. While incurable optimists like the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development insist that things are going well 
after all, since employment ts “ at the highest peace-time level in 
our history,” and at least ome newspaper took the trouble to 
remind its readers that “ 52 million are still working,” the 600,000 
out en strike as this is ‘written may be 900,000 when it is read 
and close to 2,000,000 by January 21st. The CED is probably 
quite correct when it states that America’s reconversien, in 
technical terms, is 90 per cemt complete. But Congress will have 
to face the fact that America’s reconversion will not have started 
until decisions are reached by management-and labour that will 
make it possible for the wheels of industry to get moving with 
confidence. Congress is being warned, am varying degrees from 
left to right, af the consequences of “ repressive or inflammaatory 
legislation.” It remains to be seen whether these warnings will be 
taken seriously. 


The rebellion of servicemen against inactivity in foreign jands 
will probably take precedence ever every other prebiem, since 
most Congressmen will consider this “the year of elections ” and 
not the “year of decision,” as Mr Truman called nu. They are - 
hardly likely to forget that every boy brought home means at 
least one vote—and more. The slogan “No Boat, No 
Vote” is already being stamped on mail coming from the over- 
seas armies. Thus the peace-time conscription issue might well 
come in front of full employment legislation. Atomic energy 
control inside and outside UNO—just how far Congress feels the 
United States can go without endangering the “ secret ”—will un- 
doubtedly be on the “very urgent” list. And in spite of Mr 
Truman’s appeal to the veting public, at is felt in many. quarters 
that the social welfare programme upon which Congress sat 
throggh the ‘first session, may be shifted about, but will probably 
not be acted upon in-very decisive fashien in this second session. 
Housing probably cannot be avoided; nor can the War Powers 
Act, which the President wants continued through the year. No 
time will be lost before the battle begins over the Price Consrol 
Act, which Mr Truman wants extended until June, 1947, and 
which many Congressmen would like to see expire before its time 
in June, 1946. And the noisiest debate of all is expected to be 
over the loan to Britain and loan policy in general, But there is 
not much reason to expect this Congress to face the country’s 
problems in a very different spizit from that in which it left them 
before the year’s end. And it will be surprising if the Presidemt’s 
annual message, which has been postponed until January 21, will 
make much difference to its mood. 


« * * 


The Loan Campaign 


The Administration’s campaign to get the fean to Britain 
accepted shows signs of intensifying as Comgress returns to 
Washington. Mr Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of State, has 
made a strong broadcast appeal in favour of the Lean on fhe 
grounds of its contribution to expanding world trade. Two 
days earlier, Mr Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury, spoke in 
Philadelphia along now-familiar lines that the Lean is “ sound 
busimess for America.” This has become the domiman: theme 
among the Administration’s arguments, but so far it seems to 
be cutting little ice with a vociferous and well-entrenched 
oppesitien. 

There can be no doubt that this opposition has gathered 
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further ammunition from the hostile criticisms which have been 
made in Britain against the terms of the Loan. The assurances 
of Mr Vinson and company notwithstanding, the feeling that 
America is granting the Loan as a favour to Britain is so deeply 
rooted that British soreness over the terms is bound—illogical 
though such an effect may be—to have a cooling effect on 
generous impulses. 


In the meantime, the line of opposition which condemns the 
Loan because it carries “no collateral” (no bases, for instance) 
is still showing no signs of weakening. Rather, it is being 
reinforced by claims that the Loan is setting a dangerous pre- 
cedent in foreign loans, and that, if it is accepted, the United 
States will be risking not $3,750 million but something between 
$25 and $30 billion in loans to foreign Governments. Point is 
given to these arguments by the fact that negotiations are due 
to begin soon on the terms of a loan to France. But it is 
reported that the Administration has worked out its completed 
programme of foreign loans with which to answer its opponents 
when the British Loan comes up for consideration in Congress. 
Certainly it will need more than Mr Acheson’s rejoinder that 
“No other nation plays the part in world trade that Britain 


plays ” to quell fears of “opening our Treasury doors to beggar 
nations.” 


In the first few weeks after the holiday it is unlikely that the 
subject of the Loan will be seriously raised in Congress. A 
number of domestic issues are pressingly urgent. Indeed, there 
seems no reason to revise earlier forecasts that a decision would 
not be reached before early spring at the soonest. In the mean- 
time, the advantage in argument may well swing from side to 
side with the various currents of Anglo-American feeling. 


* . 2 * 


«We Wanna Go Home” 


The hidden resentments of the ordinary GI have been 
breaking out, over the past week or two, in a rash of angry 
demonstrations against the slowness of demobilisation. A sudden 
announcement that men eligible for discharge will have to wait 
another two or three months because “ troop requirements over- 
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seas during the first half of 1946 will exceed the rate at whic 
the Army is capable of maintaining troops through replacements, 
started noisy meetings and processions in garrisons as far apa 
as Manila and Frankfurt, Guam and Paris. 


This means, in effect, that the points system for priorities to » 
home by which soldiers had been jealously counting up the day 
and weeks of exile has been abandoned. So far the mecting; 
everywhere several thousand strong, have been very well organise 
and more or less orderly and there have been no complaints of ; 
break in discipline, although from now on they will have to ge | 
the special sanction of army commanders. But the Army autho 
rities are having a hard job explaining the reasons and pacifying 
the disappointed men. Nor will the matter be allowed to rest in 
Army hands. Congressmen are being showered with telegrams 
from their scattered constituents in the forces, and the Hous 
Military Affairs Committee has already started an investigation, 
into the demobilisation programme. 

Although General Eisenhower has directed Army authorities 
abroad to make a relentless comb-out of unessential men, regard. 
less of point-scores, there are no signs that this will have any 
substantial effect on the slow-down policy. In fact, the Army ha: 
candidly admitted that shipping is no longer a limiting factor 
on the rate of “redeployment” and that their chief motive is 
the need for maintaining occupation forces large enough to back 
up American foreign policy. Their answer to the Congressional 
agitation that is bound to result from the soldiers’ protests— 
particularly in an election year—will probably be that until 
Congress makes clear its position on the burning question of 
universal military training the Army itself has no alternative. 
As long as the monthly intake of the armed forces is 13,000 below 
the 50,000 needed to maintain the rate of demobilisation, the 
only way to fulfil American responsibilities abroad is to delay 
discharges for a corresponding number. 


Congress, however, is in no mood to hold the baby. Of the 
various groups who have been particularly vigorous in their 
pleas to Bring the Boys Back Home few will be ready to take 
action which would replace the men with fresh conscripts. 
Instead, they are quite capable of forcing a reduction of occupa- 
tion forces on a harassed Administration and then standing by to 
hand out blame for the consequences. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Progress in Jugoslavia 


(By a Correspondent recently in Jugoslavia) 


y oe has been heard of the efforts Jugoslavia has been making 
to rebuild its shattered economy and to put its finances in order. 
The coalition of parties and national minorities in the National 
Front, which won a sweeping majority at the recent elections, sup- 
plies, for the time being at any rate, the essential pre-requisite for 
economic reconstruction. But next in importance to political 
stability, and dependent on it, is stabilisation of the currency and 
public finance. In this, too, Jugoslavia has been able to make 
useful progress. 

The assistance hitherto given by Unrra has been mainly con- 
fined to emergency relief ; but relief must be accompanied by hard 
work and national unity in the receiving country, if the risk of 
undermining self-help and delaying recovery is to be avoided. 
In Jugoslavia the war, psychologically, has not yet ended. The 
fight for liberation continues as a fight for survival and rebirth as 
a nation—not so much against political opponents, who are free 
io criticise with impunity in the streets and cafés of Belgrade, as 
against cold, want and the niggasdliness of nature and against the 
intractable complexities of restoring economic life when its very 
foundations have been blown to pieces. 

The supply of food, fuel, transport, houses, clothing, footwear, 
utensils, tools, machinery and raw materials was reduced by the 
war and its aftermath to a catastrophically low level. Last summer 
appeals for speeding up Unrra’s help were followed by a marked 
improvement in deliveries ; since September last, arrivals have 
been nearly up to programme. Enough grain has been imported 
to feed about 3,000,000 people, and the trucks required to move 
it arrived just in time to get supplies up to the villages before snow 
made the mountain tracks impassable. Doubts expressed about the 


maximum rate of discharge which might be possible in Adriatic 


ports were soon resolved by the performances put up by shock 
brigades of dock labourers and volunteers, including women. 
Further relief will be needed at least until next harvest, but the 
food situation, though still not up to peacetime standards, is no 
longer the chief anxiety. There is now a crying need for clothing, 
footwear and blankets, and for the rebuilding and re-equipment 
of ruined homes and factories ; and this depends not only on what 
Unrra can supply but on the rate at which domestic output can be 
increased. The emphasis is thus shifting from relief to economic 
rehabilitation. 


Financial Policy 


M. Zujovic, the Minister of Finance, who fought in the 1914-18 
war and was imprisoned for trade union activities by the old 
regime before becoming a general in the partisan army, is one of 
the strong men in the Government. He has a grasp of currency 
and finance rare among generals, and is fighting inflation with a 
pertinacity rare among politicians. It was indeed an Augean stable 
that he had to clean up. When Jugoslavia was split up by the 
invading armies new or foreign currencies were introduced in 
each piece of territory annexed. Croatia had its kunas and Serbia 
its Nedic dinars, while in the districts annexed by Germans, 
Italians, Hungarians and Bulgarians there were marks, lira, pengos 
and levas, and in addition Rumanian lei and Albanian leks— 
eight currencies in all, not counting gold sovereigns and napo- 
leons. Under the conversion scheme put into force in successive 
stages between April and June, 1945, rates of exchange were fixed 
as follows: — 

New dinars 


100 Nesta Misidien 02066 53.5. BFS. SEHES LN. eee 5 
LOD kernals Geb STi ides ee i 0's G4 w5's one's 2°5 
NOD Me ctiliits Dente oii chis tte ain} vm ry os bise a 
MOD eens Sana hc tick ae bs nluaieid nae cin baow ne O98 

WO cet atic on tint dented ahha os he 40.54" 2 50 


The total value of currencies exchanged amounted to rather 
more than 250 milliard old dinars, compared with a circulation of 
14 milliards in 1940. The maximum amount which could be paid 
out in cash to any one holder was fixed at 5,000 new dinars, the 
balance being blocked for three months and subjected to a 
special levy. The amount of new notes issued as the result of 
Conversion was about 6 milliards—less than half the pre-war 
currency. Since July there have been further issues of between 


6 and 7 milliards, owing to increased economic activity and the 
budget deficit; but this has been absorbed without any very 
marked rise of prices. No official wholesale index is published, 
but roughly prices appear to be about three to four times their 
pre-war level. 

The most important factors in preventing runaway inflation 
have been the limitation of Government expenditure and pegging 
of wages and salaries. Last summer M. Zujovic published a 
budget for July to December showing estimated expenditure of 
12.54 milliard dinars and estimated revenue of 9.84 milliards. 
Total expenditure has not been greatly exceeded, but revenues 
fell short by about 35 per cent, leaving a deficit of 50 per cent, to 
be covered by the increase in circulation. There has been no 
public loan issue, but deposits in the banks and co-operative 
credit societies have been well maintained. In converting wages 
and salaries into the new currency a graduated scale was adopted, 
the effect of which was to leave the highest salaries at less than 
their pre-war level of 7,500 dinars per month, and to raise the 
minimum wage for unskilled workers to about 1,800 per month, 
compared with 600 before the war. This disproportionate increase 
in wages of the lowest-paid, and most numerous, workers repre- 
sented a drastic “rationing” of spending power; prices have 
mostly been adjusted at a level corresponding to the new wage 
level. Bread, for example, which is rationed but not subsidised,. 
sells at three times its pre-war price, and scarcer articles at more. 
A mistake was made last summer in fixing too low official prices 
for some foodstuffs, such as eggs and grapes, for which there 
was no machinery for collection or rationing, with the usual result 
of drying up the supply except to the black market. On the 
other hand, cigarettes and matches, which are state monopolies, 
sell freely at only 50 per cent above their pre-war price. 


A “Geddes’”’ Axe 


The relative stability of the dinar and the fact that the black 
market is not too serious has only been made possible by 
strenuous efforts to restrict expenditure. There is a natural 
desire in each Department of the Federal and State Governments 
to spend large sums on reconstruction projects and social services ; 
and the Minister of Finance has been confronted with demands 
exceeding by many times the resources at his disposal. It is 
intriguing to find a popular partisan leader cast for the rdle ot 
swinging the “Geddes” axe. Among other measures he has 
abolished the bread subsidy and has insisted that state enter- 
prises should balance their accounts. His next major operation 
will be to submit a budget for 1946 to the Skupstina which will 
have to provide for substantial increases of revenue from the 
turnover tax and from profits of state monopolies. Between 70 
per cent and 80 per cent of industry is said to be in the hands 
of the state or co-operatives, and there is little to be got from 
direct taxes on private profits; but the Government is anxious 
to encourage the revival of private enterprise, operating alongside 
of and in competition with public concerns. There were four 
state banks in existence before the war. The new Government 
hopes to get small-scale private banks and industrial concerns 
restarted. 

Efforts are also being made to restart a trickle of foreign trade, 
but owing to the scarcity of goods and transport little has yet 
been possible. Payment agreements have been concluded with 
Czechoslovakia and the USSR, and the policy laid down is not 
to carry on state barter but to license private importers and 
exporters. In the course of 1946 it should be possible to export 
some mineral ores, wine and spirits, tobacco and sulphuric acid ; 
and when saw-mill equipment has been supplied by Unrra or 
on credit from importing countries, timber will become available 
in growing quantities. The: present rate of exchange of 200 dinars 
to the £ is out of line with wages and prices. When further 
payment agreements are negotiated or the Bretton Woods scheme, 
to which Jugoslavia is a party, gets going, it seems evident that 
the dinar will have te be revalued. 


In the absence of comprehensive statistics, which are now 
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being reorganised and steadily improved, it is impossible to do 
more than give rough indications of the volume of production and 
the national income. But the figures given below are reasonably 
accurate for the position at the warn of the year. 


APPROXIMATE INDICES OF PropucTION (1939=100) 


Agricultural output ... 45-50 Leather footwear....... 35-40 
Livestock numbers.... 35-40 Food processing ....... 40-50 
Transport—trail ....... 25-30 Ghemicals .. 6. sss es 35-40 
- —road ...... 50-60 Taaning 00... ..0. 2005 10-15 
Industrial production.. 30-35 Metallurgy .......4. -. 15-20 
TtmBer ...cccsecsves 25 Engineering and yvepairs 40-60 
ee 30-35 PMO. én. wwee eee dovere 65-70 
SAE in cme odin dine amie 30-40 COMME . ww cncsspecese 70-90 
POI 5 seins sats 30-40 


The number of workers employed im industry is about 50-60 
per cent of the pre-war numbers, but the output per man 1s 
much reduced owing to the loss of skilled labour and to worn- 
gut machinery. Belting and spare parts are needed in addition 
to fuel, raw materials and railway and sawmill equipment. 

Jugoslavia’s gross national product at market prices in 1938 
was estimated at 46.8 milliard dinars or £12.5 per head. At a 
rough guess its domestic production has been reduced, at 1938 
prices, to £5 per head, to which Unrra is adding 25 per cent, 
bringing the national income up to about half its 1938 level. But 
whereas before the war the bulk of productive effort was devoted 
to consumer goods or to raw materials that could be exchanged 
for articles of consumption, Jugoslavia is now compelled by the 
effects of war and drought to devote a disproportionate amount 
of its productive resources to repair and rehabilitation. At a time 
when consumption is at its lowest level—in many places little, if 
at all, above the margin of subsistence—the people are compelled 
to save and invest in reconstruction on a scale never reached before 
the war. If inflation is to be avoided, the workers must be willing 
to go on working for extremely littl in the way of immediate 
return ; and the peasants must be willing to accept paper money, 
and other promises of good things to come, in return for providing 
the workers with food. 


The Government’s expenditure, in so far as-it is mot mere 
transfer of income, has to be mainly devoted to investment in the 
form of repairs and reconstruction (even the Army is engaged, 
to a considerable extent, in repairing roads, bridges, tunnels and 
permanent way); and the rate of such invesument depends on 
the willingness of workers and peasants to work and to save. No 
dictator and no financial jugglery could make them do this against 
their will. Only collective determination expressing itself in a 
strong pressure of public opimion can do the trick. Propaganda 
and slogans are, of course, a potent force. Sthto prije i shto vishe 
proizvodi, “Maximum soonest production,” is the Jugoslav 
version of the gospel “ per man hour ”—and it seems to be working. 


| After the Crisis in Italy 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME] 


January 7, 1946 

AFTER two or three weeks of hectic governmental crisis which 
absorbed the attention of the press, the Italians were slightly 
irritated to find themselves with apparently the same Cabinet 
personnel as before, except for the fact that the Foreign Minister 
had become the head of the Government. But appearances 
habitually deceive. In the first place, the elimination of Signor 
Parri is significant because it means the end of the atmosphere 
he created, that “ mystique of the partisan” which annoyed his 
enemies so much. For Parri did somehow personify the idealism 
of Italy’s second Risorgimento, the Resistance, created by the 
Comitato di Liberazione Nazionale (Committee of National 
Liberation), and he had something of the unpractical selflessness 
of Garibaldi and Mazzini combined with a detestation of all 
meretricious oratory which he owed to the Fascist era. In the 
second place, although the CLN Six-Party form of provisional 
pre-Constituent Cabinet has been preserved, the new Premier, 
De Gasperi, accepted the ten points of the Liberal Parry whose 
resignation brought about the fall of Parri. 


These ten points, in demanding the immediate restoration of 
normal! administration and justice, and greater liberty of the press, 
appear to be genuinely liberal in the British sense, but they were 
unwelcome to the parties on the left because it had been agreed 
that until the Constituent Assembly could be elected, and indeed 
while its election was being prepared, CLN representatives should 
control the administration, whereas normality in the eyes of 
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Italian Liberals means a return to the old over-centralised mon- 
archical system of Prefects. ‘The leaders of the Resistance and q 
large majority of their followers had been particularly anxious 
that this should not occur unless the Constituent declared for ‘t, 
because there seemed to be a strong desire for decentralisation 
and a far-reaching animus against the House of Savoy and—since 
there seems no alternative to this dynasty—to the monarchy as an 
institution. 

The Liberal programme was also unwelcome to many of the 
most tried anti-fascists because the purge law has so far been 
inadequately put into force owing to perhaps inevitable delays, 
and it is felt that so long as notorious Fascist terrorists like Scorza 
are still at large (Scorza, who seems to be living disguised as a 
monk, has quite recently eluded arrest with success) normal justice 
is not enough. There is also discontent because the publication 
of the list of persons who were paid by the Fascist Secret Police 
has been delayed, and it is said that this has been done by 
officials who would themselves be compromised. 

For these reasons the other parties had rejected the Liberal 
demand until pressure was brought to bear on them by the pro- 
visional Regent, Prince Humbert, pressure which it is thought 
Signor De Gasperi may have welcomed. He has thus become 
the head of a CLN Government which has rejected the prin- 
ciples of the CLN. It may be that these have outlived their 
inspiration, and that middle-class discontemt will be successfully 
diverted into support for the pre-fascist monarchy with its con- 
trasts between the wealth of southern landowner or northern 
industrialist and the poverty of the nation as a whole. De Gasperi 
is, Moreover, the first clerical (Christian-Democrat) Premier since 
1870, and ckrical influence in politics may promote this tendency. 
The first practical task the new Government has to perform is :o 
organise the first free elections since before the March on Rome. 
This is the concern of the Ministry of the Interior, which, on 
account of its importance, has traditionally been given to the 
Premier in Italy, but this time the Minister is a Socialist, although 
it is expected that his Christian-Democrat Under-Secretary, who 
is older at the job, may exert quite as much influence. 


A “Free” Press 


The Liberal demand for greater liberty of the press might well 
astonish the casual visitor to Rome, but it was part of an interest- 
ing controversy and has had an interesting sequel. On several 
recent occasions printers in Rome, Florence and elsewhere had 
refused to print things which they condemned as fascist in 
tendency ; people on the Right had been directly implicated, but 
the principle of suppression was condemned by controversionalists 
of all kinds. The Christian-Democrat press and the Osservatore 
Romano were inclined to sympathise with the printers’ action 
because the latter had also done a certain amount of suppression 
with regard to the primting of obscenities. On the other hand, 
the wildest insults to Parri were habitually published, and it was 
characteristic that he never reacted officially, gnly bringing a suit 
against the most outrageous attack after his resignation. No sooner 
was De Gasperi in office than the Prefect of Rome proceeded to 
confiscate two satirical weeklies, the one for casting common-place 
aspersions upon Prince Humbert, the other for caricaturing De 
Gasperi himself, who was portrayed as a woman in evening-dress 
with a priest’s hat on her head ; in the same week a book of no 
eects which has been on sale for some time, was also con- 

scated. 


Economic Difficulties 


All this is in reality dwarfed by Italy’s economic problems, and 
yet economics can seldom have been so entangled with politics. 
The CLN not only resisted; it also worked out plans for the 
reorganisation of industry and for agricultural reform. The fall 
of Parri has strengthened those who oppose such reforms, but it 
has not destroyed the hopes of those who desire and need them. 
The industrial wage situation has been regulated at last, although 
there was a strike in Turin because the agreement had not yet 
come into force. Moreover, the acceptance of a forty-hour week, 
in order that more labour should be absorbed, has to some extent 
been cancelled out by the shortage of electric power which has 
forced many factories to work an even shorter time than that to 
which the raw material situation has reduced them. The return 
of Italian prisoners-of-war from all over the world is adding to 
the employment problem. 

These returned prisoners are <n element in what is perhaps the 
most alarming problem of all—the situation in Southern Italy, 
especially Puglia. This is the country of huge landed estates and 
the most evil agricultural conditions. It cannot be disputed that 


the big southern landowners played a considerable part in the 
Liberal campaign against Parri; after his fall they crowned their 
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etforts by electing as president of the provincial landowners’ asso- 
ciation at Bari a well-known die-hard Liberal, Perrone Capano, 
an inveterate enemy of the CLN and of all reform. For some 
time someone has been encouraging returning prisoners to raid 
Socialist and Communist offices in various towns im Puglia, and 
finally a big attack was organised upon the Government office for 
the collection and distribution of oil supplies at Canossa on the 
frontier between the provinces of Puglia and Foggia. It has now 
come out that the big oil-producers instigated the disorders in 
order to sabotage, as they have succeeded in doing, equitable 
rationing because they prefer to sell this precious commodity of 
oil for higher prices. af 

The rich men of Southern Italy thus light-heartedly provoke 
the indignation of the North. They also contribute to the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living, Many other factors have stimu- 
lated the inflation, as, for instance, the large amount of paper 
money printed by the Allies, only a part of which represents an 
American credit to Italy. The Italian poorer middle-class is 
relatively big, and it clearly follows that the black-coated worker, 
whose last reserves are exhausted, responds to the obscurantism of 
those who preach a purely negative return to the past or of those 
who make him pseudo-fascist offers in the name of freedom 
from want, 


Trade Unionism in Germany 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


TrabE Unionism in occupied Germany has already acquired a 
history of its own, The centralised economic system of the Nazis 
has broken down, and industrial activity in the four separate zones 
of occupation is for the most part carried on on a local basis. 
The largest single group of workers in employment is the coal- 
miners in the British zone, who number at the moment roughly 
200,000. In all other industries, employment is rather. sporadic, 
and the most important employers are at the moment the military 
authorities and the municipal administrations of the towns. Agri- 
culture, on the other hand, is largely peasant work, which excludes 
trade unions. The districts with considerable numbers of agri- 
cultural workers were ceded to Poland. 

The economic situation thus leaves little scope for wade union 
activity, which in all fouc zones, moreover, is virtually ruled out 
by the ban on all negotiations about wages and work'ng conditions. 
With minor changes, the totalitarian control of wages, prices and 
working conditions, as established by the Nazi regime, is still 
in force. Owing to the prevailing conditions, therefore, a new 
trade union will perforce have to search for an outlet in activities 
that are alien to its traditional function of maintaining or improving 
the economic position of workers, 

Last spring and summer, there were many signs in all parts 
of Germany of a spontaneous revival of trade unions. With few 
exceptions, the first ozganisers of the different local trade unions 
were unanimous in their intention to establish one unified German. 
uade union movement irrespective of political and religious differ- 


ences, . 

During the last of the Weimar Republic, almost a third 
of the German. wor were organised in trade unions belonging 
to three main movements. The following table relates tw the 
pesition at the end of 1931: 


MEMBERSHIP IN THOUSANDS 


Salaried 
Workers’ Employees’ 

Unions Unions. Total 

Free Trade Unions (Socialist) ...... 4,104 466 4,570 

Christian Trade Unions ........... 689 594 1,283 

Liberal Trade Unions...........-- 181 393 574 
-ommunist and other revolutionary 

WRU 1. 20s Sin SURE. 3% css ob 36 36 

Total Membership...........+ 5,010 1,453 6,463 


At the end of 1932, the total membership had decreased to 
roughly 5.8 millions. Some of the Christian and Liberal trade 
unions had been seriously undermined from within by Nazi and 
Communist activity. Nazis were particularly successful among the 
salaried employees belonging to the Christian and Liberal unions. 

The German trade union movement, though large and imposing 
in numbers, was seriously restricted by its division into three parts, 
and much of its activity was taken up in competing for member- 
hip among the workers. After the collapse of the Nazi regime, 
the old trade unionists, who survived in considerable numbers, 
vere clearly determined to profit by the mistakes of the past; and 
crever they founded trade unions, they tried to maintain the 
neiple of a single movement, undivided by political or religious 
differences, In some parts of Western Germany, the principle 
‘ven took the form of an attempt to establish a centralised union 
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with different sections. fer different industries. In other parts, in 
Hanover and Hamburg, the organisers of the new trade unions 
worked on the model of traditionally autonomous unions, later 
te be combined in an organisation similar to the Trades Union 
Congress in Great Britain or the former ADBG (Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Gewerkschaf{tsbund). of the Weimar Republic. 

The different decisions taken by the occupying powers influ- 
enced this spomtaneeous revival in different ways. To begin with, 
completely contrary views were revealed in the British and 
Russian zones. In Jume, 1945, the British Military Government 
dissolved the first new trade unions in Hamburg, the reason being 
that they had become too strongly political in character. At that 
time, Marshal Zhukov permitted the foundation of the Freie 
Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund (Association of Free German Trade 
Unions)). This central body for the Russian zone has meanwhile 
formed 18 closely controlled unions on an industrial basis as 
opposed to the principle of craft unions. In the American zone, 
the military authorities permitted trade unions but made no 
attempt at directing them. Consequently, local unions have been 
fermed which are strongly in favour of either purely Christian 
or free, that is Socialist, trade unions, according to the traditional 
political character of the localities. In the French zone, the 
revival, which is marked by an increasing number of applications 
for permission to form trade unions, is at present in its first stages. 

After the visit of a delegation of the British TUC to the British 
zone the fundamental differences between the new trade unions in 
the British and Russian zones have become clearer than before 
‘Trade Unions in the Russian zone are fully centralised state con- 
trolled organisations, and are at the moment engaged in a campaign 
for the election of local trade union delegates for a conference 
covering the whole zone. Some time ago, regional trade union 
committees were established as subsidiaries of the central organisa- 
tion. The officials of these bodies were nominated without ‘elec- 
tion and show a strong Communist majority. The election of the 
delegates which will continue for some time is studiously correct 
so far as procedure is concerned. Candidates must be nominated 
without reference to their political opinions, but there seems to be 
no doubt that the Trade Union Delegates Conference for the 
whole zone will be largely dominated by Communists. The present 
membership of trade unions in Berlin is stated to be roughly 
300,000; this is a very large figure, which, expressed as a percentage 
of the present working population of the city, is higher than the 
ratio during the last years before the Nazi regime. 

The trade unions in the Russian zone are strikingly similar 
to the professional organisations for industrial workers in Soviet 
Russia. They engage im all kinds of cultural, political and social 
welfare matters; and the officials of Socialist and Christian unions, 
are in a process of being glenchgeschaltet to the Communist view 
of state-controlled professional organisations which on principle de 
not take part in matters relating to wages. 

A very different picture prevails in the British zone. The dele- 
gates of the British TUC found no fault with the autonomous 
unions which have been organised by permission of the military 
government in Hamburg. the Ruhr area, however, the Ger- 
man trade unionists have hitherto followed the trend towards single 
centralised unions with subsidiary sections for the different indus- 
tries; but, on the recommendation of the British delegation, future 
activities will favour autonomous unions which are to be encour- 
aged to establish contacts outside local industries in other towns. 
and places. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the present situation that an 
important link in the social system, which would make trade 
unions, apart from: other restrictions, real amd active bodies, is 
missing, that is to say, there are no Employers’ Associations. In 
the Russian zone, the new trade wnions, or organisations which 
call themselves trade unions, are opposed to the revival of Em- 
ployers’ Asociations. Communists and Socialists have repeatedly 
made it clear that they will not tolerate the organisation of such 
associations. 

In the British zone, no Employers’ Associations have been estab- 
lished so far, and the Chambers of Corimerce, which have been 
permitted, are no substitute. The largest single industry in the 
British zone, the Ruhr coal industry, has, moreover, been taken 
over by the Military Government. 

The new organisations which have been founded in Germany 
cannot, by any Western standard, be called trade unions. As 
crganisations they are, no doubt, real, but as trade unions with 
normal functions they are illusory. By all experience it seems 
impossible that undexs military occupation German workers will be 
allowed to engage in jations on wages and working condi- 


tions. It looks as if there will be no place for real trade waions in 
Germany for many years to come, a situation which should be 
realised inside Germany as well as by the differens military 
governments. 


100 
Works’ Councils 


There is, itis true, some industrial activity in Germany, and the 
workers in mines and factories, transport, trade and banks need 
representation. During the early weeks and months of the occu- 
pation, workers’ representatives established Works Councils for 
themselves in individual factories or mines. At some places they 
were elected, at others nominated, and there are many indications 
from all zones that Works’ Councils are particularly well suited 
to look after the interest of the workers under present conditions. 
The Works’ Councils have traditions handed down from similar 
institutions which existed, in addition to trade unions, under the 
Weimar Republic, and the break-up or localisation of German in- 
dustry strongly favours this kind of direct local representation. 
Without pretending to be a substitute for trade unions, regional 
and provincial committees of these Works’ Councils could be 


Letters to 


Safety on the Roads 


S1r,—Mr Basil Druitt is quite wrong in stating in his letter in 
your issue of January 5th (1) that private cars are a small element 
in accidents, and (2)*that whilst bus drivers are excellent in care 


and patience the same cannot be said of many commercial 
vehicles. 


Statistics published by the Ministry of War Transport show 
that whilst 20 per cent of the vehicles “ primarily involved” in 
accidents during August-October, 1945, were goods vehicles, 19 
‘per cent were private cars, 15 per cent public service vehicles, 
and 14 per cent cycles and motor cycles. “ Primarily involved ” 
does not mean that the driver of the vehicle was culpable, but at 
least the figures do not justify the conclusion that commercial 
vehicles are a major element in accidents and private cars a minor 
element. The commercial vehicle driver, indeed, enjoys a high 
reputation by reason of his experience, skill and patience in driving. 

The vitally important question of road accidents cannot be 
dismissed so lightly as Mr Druitt would infer. The human 
element undoubtedly plays a large part, particularly carelessness 
on the part of pedestrians. But it is not the human element alone 
that must be considered. The Select Committee of the House 
of Lords presided over by Lord Alness in its report stated that 
“the present road system is inadequate and out of date. It does 
not meet the traffic needs, the convenience or the safety of road 
users.” No doubt a substantial proportion of road accidents are 
due to the inadequacies and imperfections of our highways system. 


An objective study of the situation will show that road acci- 
dents cannot be attributed to any one cause—nor is there any 
sovereign remedy. Instead of making sweeping generalisations, 
those who have the interests of road safety at heart would be well 
advised to study authoritative reports upon the subject—particu- 
larly the Alness Report—and then to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government to introduce without delay the excellent remedie 
which are suggested.—Yours faithfully, 

National Road Transport Federation, 


G. W. Quick SMITH, 
146 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Secretary 


Lake District Industry 


Sir,—Your paragraph on January 12, in reviewing the contro- 
versy about the damming of Ennerdale Water for industrial sup- 
plies, invites a brief postscript. 

The danger is not only that the English Lake District may, 
under the present demands for water, become the English Reser- 
voir District; the threat is equally great in any of the districts 
of hill, mountain and moorland which must make our future 
national parks. The problem is complex, since water must be 
had, both for industry and for houses; but the water must be 
impounded at the points which will do least harm to irreplaceable 
natural beauty. We are at last coming to see that great artificial 
reservoirs—whether or not original natural lakes—with a high 
degree of artificially induced rise and fall are one of the gravest 
injuries to fine landscape. ; 

The equally hotly opposed project of Leicester to dam the 
Manifold valley is another current instance of the difficulty.— 
Yours, etc., H. H. Symonps, 


Hon. Secretary, Friends of the Lake District 
Pennington House, Nr. Ulverston, Lancs 


~ 
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formed without difficulty. Their annual election could be regulated 
on a broad democratic basis; and, above all, their restricted 
activities would not take place under false colours. Even under 
conditions of rigidly controlled wages and working conditions, each 
mine and factory faces innumerable problems which can best 
be solved by direct representation through Works’ Councils. This 
institution is flexible and if properly handled a truly democratic 
representation. Moreover, Works’ Councils can function without 
Employers’ Associations. In their activities they need to have 
contact and influence with the management of a factory, and this 
accords with present conditions under which everything on a 
higher level is anyhow settled by the Military Governments or the 
licensed German local, regional or zona] administrations. At the 
same time, the Works’ Councils’ activities will be a very useful 
school for German workers in preparation for the day when free 
trade union activities are again possible. 


the Editor 


A Policy tor Cotton 


Sir,—Anyone familiar with the distribution and export of 
cotton fabrics must have read with astonishment and alarm the 
two articles which have appeared in your columns on December 
30th and January sth dictating, with the authority of a drill 
sergeant, the policy and procedure to be adopted in these branches 
of our nationally important and highly individualistic trade. 

Astonishment, that the writer does not know the vital part that 
variety and change in weave, design and colour play in all textile 
production ; and alarm, lest this doctrinaire theorist, with the 
reputation of your paper behind him, may seriously affect the 
policy finally adopted by the Official minds in control of the future 
of the industry. ; 

Of all textiles, cotton is the main staple used in clothing, house 
furnishings and display in all countries, and the taste and 
needs of all these vary enormously. To try to regiment them 
along a few mass-produced lines would cause irreparable disaster 
to the industry attempting it. 

It is true that mass production prospers in Russia jand the 
U.S.A., the first with a population regimented to take what they 
are given, the other finding the variety they need in constant 
change through the example of Hollywood. Great Britain, 
however, with a small population and depending on exporting to 
the world what it wants, must cater by constant variety to a multi- 
tude of individual and varying tastes. Our present lack of rigid 
organisation gives free play to the individuality needed for this 
purpose. The short runs, the frequent changes, the ready altera- 
tion in twists and weights, in types of design and colouring, in 
finish and make up that your authority deplores, are the basis 
of our trade and the only hope of continuing and increasing it. 

Bear in mind that almost every country we export to has its 
own textile production suitable for their mass needs, They import 
from us only what they cannot produce themselves. Mass pro- 
duction always tends towards stereotype. What success will we 
have in offering them what they make as well themselves behind 
a tariff barrier? 

It is true that mass production can be applied to a considerable 
extent in the spinning end, if done with judgment ; for even from 
a limited choice of counts and twists the loom, the dyeing vat, 
and the printing works can produce variety ; yet even here some 
mills must be left to produce the special yarns for differing 
essential purposes. 

That your contributor is unfamiliar with the trade is shown by 
the closing paragraphs on page 944. The position of the merchant 
versus the producer has never been a hegemony, but an intimate 
technical co-operation. Also, of the two, their financial respon- 
sibility is the greater. In any case, the producer gets paid while 
the merchant has to take the whole financial risk of the venture. 
It is natural, therefore, that they have the final say, subject to 
technical possibilities. 

Does your contributor propose to hand this hegemony over to 
the producer, usually quite out of touch with the rapidly altering 
market requirements, or to a committee of civil servants, or to 
those who, like himself, have only one idea in their minds, i.e. 
mass production? 

I beg that you will open your columns to this opposition view. 
That the industry requires reforming no one can doubt, but if so 


reformed that individuality is destroyed the tragedy of the Lanca- 
shire cotton trade will be completed.—Yours faithfully, 


WALTER SEFTON 
153 Chatsworth Court, Pembroke Road. W.8 
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Taxation of the Rich 


HERE is a popular impression that socialist finance is the 

enemy of enterprise and incentive. Whether that is so in 
practice, only the budgets of the next few years can show, 
but it is certainly not true in principle. In particular, it is no 
part of the economic philosophy of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Twenty years and more ago, Dr. Dalton, 
economist and writer on public finance, was devoting much 
thought to the problem—the socialist problem—of reducing 
inequality in the distribution of incomes and wealth—and of 
doing so without impeding productive effort. Last autumn 
Mr. Dalton, Socialist Chancellor, produced a budget which 
was generally greeted as an “ incentives” budget. 

Public opinion may find this paradoxical. But in fact there is 
no paradox here. Socialist policies must tend to raise the peace- 
tume level of Government expenditure and therefore of taxation ; 
the more taxation increases, the more important it is that it 
should not become as increasingly burdensome. Moreover, 
since Socialism cannot be achieved overnight, there is need to 
provide some set-off against the uncertainty and loss of con- 
fidence that socialising experiments in certain sectors of the 
economy inevitably produce in other sectors. A Labour Govern- 
ment, if it is wise, will recognise that the success or failure of 
these experiments, considered as a whole, will turn very largely 
upon the behaviour of private industry during the transition 
phase. Under a régime that is striving towards Socialism, private 
enterprise needs more, not less, financial incentive to produce 
a even result than before. 

ven apart from their political difficulties, the fiscal problems 
thus posed are not simple ones. Financial incentives have been 
roughly handled by the budgets of rearmament and war. But, 
given the scale of expenditure to which the Government is 
and will be committed, the solution cannot be found by re- 
tracing the fiscal steps of the past decade. It is necessary to 
find a new road. And that is a task for which both the Treasury 
and Inland Revenue are ill-suited. Their ways, well-trodden 
and hallowed by tradition, are, moreover, so devious that most 
Chancellors get lost in the labyrinth. Perhaps it will be 
different this time, for this is a field in which Mr. Dalton has 
done some serious exploration of his own. 

One possibility was indicated in The Economist last week, 
as part of a three-way plan (outlined as a whole a fortnight ago) 
for reform of taxation of income. The main objective is to split 
the income-tax structure into its three functional parts, which 
at present provide a basic tax on all save very small incomes, 
a progressive tax superimposed upon the first, and a method of 
taxing corporate incomes. It was suggested last week that the 
first function could best be performed by a separate flat-rate 
tax on all incomes, collected mainly on the PAYE principle 
and subject to allowances as at present, but with the payment of 
allowances arranged as a separate oper?*ion from the collection 
of tax. From the fact that a universal flat-rate tax must be of 
moderate amount—possibly rather less than half the corre- 
sponding standard rate under the present system—it follows 
that there must be consequential changes in the surtax. The 
plan as a whole is not a scheme for reducing the amount of 
taxation or even, at most points, for changing its incidence— 
it mainly seeks simplification and greater elasticity of what is, 
after all, the principal fiscal instrument. The reduced standard 
tate (the new flat rate could still be so called), working in con- 
junction with the allowances, would provide for an equitable 
progression of taxation up to. income levels of, say, £500, 
below which no other direct taxation would be payable. Beyond 
that point, an altered surtax would provide the progression. 

_ The necessary alterations in surtax would not, unlike the 
institution of the flat-rate tax, involve any radical changes in 


mechanism or structure. All that would be required would be, 
first, a reduction of the starting-point for surtax from the 
present effective income level of £2,000 to, say, £500, or what- 
ever level was necessary to ensure a smooth progression from 
incomes bearing only the flat-rate tax ; and, secondly, an appro- 
priate re-graduation of the surtax rates applicable to each slice 
of income. In the first instance, the aim would be to take the 
same total amount of tax (flat rate and surtax combined) at 
each income level as would otherwise be levied under the present 
system. The effect of the two changes, taken together, would 
be to restrict the annual review of incomes for tax purposes 
to incomes within the extended surtax range. That, in itself, 
would be a large gain administratively. In 1942, there were 
no less than §,500,000 incomes in the £250-{£500 bracket, and 
an even larger number below £250 had to come under review ; 
but the incomes over £500 numbered only 1,515,000. 


* 


The task of creating the second tier in the modern tax 
structure is therefore administratively much more straight- 
forward than that of the first tier. But the problems of prin- 
ciple are more difficult. Moreover, they must be faced whether 
or not the whole income-tax structure is regarded as ripe for 
reform. There can be no doubt that progression has now 
reached the point at which additional leisure is often more 
attractive than additional income. In his autumn budget, the 
Chancellor was concerned at the effect of taxation on the in- 
centive of small taxpayers, but the genera! impression is that 
he went out of his way to prevent the relief afforded by the 
consequent reduction in the standard rate from reaching the 
highest incomes. Actually, the impression is not quite accurate. 
When the changes become fully effective, the average rate of 
tax paid on total income will be less. But, from the stand- 
point of incentive, it is the tax on each fresh increment of 
income, not the average rate on the whole, that is of con- 
sequence ; and for income slices above {£10,000 the autumn 
budget gave no relief at all—indeed, for the £12,000-£15,000 
slice, the overall rate was actually increased. 

The surtax changes beyond £10,000 were, no doubt, simply 
a means of appeasing back-bench supporters for a Budget that 
otherwise had no Socialist flavour. The increases below that 
level could, however, be justified on the grounds that the reduc- 
tion of the standard rate would otherwise have raised the net 
incomes of the large taxpayers by a much greater proportion 
than they raised those of the small. But that argument, how- 
ever reasonable at the moment of the first tentative post-war 
reliefs, cannot be admitted indefinitely as a valid excuse for 
burking the issue of incentive. 

The extent of the progression is not, even now, generally 
realised except by the relatively few who are hit hard by it. 
Before the war, a single person earning £3,000 a year retained 
three-quarters of it net; to retain this proportion now, he 
would have to earn not more than £350 this year, or £500 next. 
Before the war tax absorbed one-third of gross income at about 
£5,700 ; one-half at £20,000; and two-thirds—in effect the 
maximumi proportion—at £150,000. Now the corresponding. 
income levels are £600, £3,300, and £9,000 respectively. By, 
1947-48 they will be (on the autumn Budget) £1,000, £4,600,' 
and just over £10,000. Even after the latest reliefs, only one- 
quarter of the income will remain at about £16,000, one-eighth 
at £37,000, and one-sixteenth at £100,000. 

In popular discussion, it is common to dismiss the disincentive, 
effects of such swingeing taxation at the highest levels on the| 
grounds that the very large incomes are not usually “ earned.” 
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Admittedly, in many cases the amount of “unearned” 
income is quite unaffected by any efforts on the part of the 
recipient, but this is by no means invariably so. Even on 
very’ high unearned incomes, the disincentive effects may have 
their repercussions upon production. This, however, is par- 
ticularly difficult territory for a Labour Chancellor, and the 
point need not be over-stressed. But it is quite plain that taxa- 
tion, even within the practical range of earned incomes, is now 
at levels that must tend to deter effort by mamy business execu- 
tives, professional men (particularly doctors, lawyers and 
accountants), and administrators of precisely the type that the 
Government will increasingly need to run its nationalised indus- 
tries and its control boards. In all these spheres, earned incomes 
of £10,000 (which will pay am average rate of tax of 13s. 8d. in 
the £) and even of £16,000 (which will pay 15s.) will certainly 
not be so uncommon as to be of no account from the national 
point of view. 

The point at which disincentive becomes pronounced is neces- 
sarily a matter on which there will be wide differences of view. 
Suppose it were agreed that the maximum reasonable tax 
exaction should be three-quarters of the income. To ensure that 
no income paid a higher average rate than that would be rela- 
tively inexpensive to the Exchequer—at a guess, it would cost 
under, rather than over, {10 million, if no parallel relief were 
given where the proportion is already below three-quarters. 
But what matters in this context is the inal rather than 
the average rate ; and, even after the latest reliefs, the marginal 
rate will exceed three-quarters (actually it will be 15s. 6d.) when 
income passes as low a figure as £6,000 

As the scope for general tax relief becomes larger the equit- 
able claims of the middle ranges of surtax-payers, and of the 
rich too, to participate in the concessions wil: no doubt be 
admitted. But, whether or not their due share is sufficient 
to establish 15s. as an effective margimal rate, this is the 
target at which the Chancellor should aim, with appropriate 
celiefs to income slices already paying less than that. In 
other words, if the Government is determined to secure a given 
preportion of its revenue from the relatively well-to-do, it must 
seek new ways of taxing them. Otherwise, its socialising pro- 
grarome, as well as the efficiency of private industry and the 
projessions, will assuredly be jeopardised for lack of sufficient 
first-grade administrative manpower and enterprise. 

4 the rich are to be taxed with minimum less of incentive, by 
far the most fruitful avenue is the Death Duties. From this 
standpoint, let Dr Dalton put the case to the Chancellor, in the 
words he used before the Colwyn Committee in 1925. Death 
Duties are: 

. « » @ source of revenue which should be considerably 
developed. Inherited wealth is wholly unearned and, in excess 
of a moderate amount, it encourages idleness and thriftless- 
ness in its recipients. It is, therefore, a peculiarly appropriate 
object of taxation. . . . I believe that the anticipation of 


A 


T is not the intention of this article to say anything new. 

What it says on thin paper to-day has been set down in 
The Economist on many occasions since 1930. At intervals 
during the past 1§ years, attention has been drawn in these 
columns to the inconveniences and anomalies of the law govern- 
ing trustee investment. It may seem optimistic to raise this 
question again at the outset of a year which promises a record 
output of legislation and.congestion in Parliament. The Govern- 
ment have a big ramme of their own Bills, and could 
obviously spare little time, even if they had the inclination, to 
change the Trustee Act of 1925. But this does not dispose of 
the problem ; it merely shifts it on to the backs of trustees and 
those for whom they act. The task of providing remunerative 
investment for life-tenants, and safe investment to conserve the 
capital which reverts to remainder-men, was never more difficult 
than it is to-day. 

The fact that the Trustee Act was passed only 20 years ago 
may suggest that it is a modern measure, suited to the times. 
‘Twenty years is not a long span for many trusts ; but the past 
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posthumous paymeat of Death Duties discourages work and 
saving to a much slighter extent than the anticipation of recur- 
rent ts of imcome-tax om this side of the grave. On 
the other hand, the prospect of heavy Death Duties will stimu- 
late those who are waiting: fer a windfall of inherited wealth 
to work harder and save more than they would otherwise do. 


Here, in principle, is the perfect argument for switching from 
the penal ranges of surtax to Death Duties. It will be con- 
tended that Estate Duty has been substantially increased since 
this evidence was given. But the increases have been less 
violent than those in income-taxation. In 1925, the maximum 
rate was 40 per cent, on estates over £2,000,000 ; it 18 now 
65 per cent, which, admittedly, is high. One striking feature 
is that every increase since 1914 has been confined to estates 
over £10,000 (at which level the rate is still only 4 per cent). 
Even if the arguments which saved these “ small” estates from 
fresh levies still hold good (which, in principle, is surely ques- 
tionable), there would still be scope for fresh revenue from this 
source without imposing any really extravagant rates. In the last 
pre-war year, duties on estates valued between {£10,000 and 
£500,000 produced §7 per cent of the total yield, and the rates of 
tax at each of those extremes are now 6 per cent and 39 per cent. 


Unless rates were very steeply increased in the lower brackets, 
the possible yield from increases in Estate Duty would not be 
large by present Budget standards: thc total yield last year 
was just under £100 million, plus {11 million from Legacy and 
Succession Duties. But, for the limited object of permitting a 
reasonable reform of surtax (the total yield from which last year 
was no more than £734 million), a political gesture, rather than 
a large yield, would be required. 

And if the Death Duties were summoned to the relief of 
other worthy claimants (such as the removal of EPT, without a 
corporation tax successor—of which more will be said in a later 
article), the shock of any large increase in rates could be greatly 
lessened by Dr Dalton’s own particular version of the Rignano 
plan, bri explained in these columns a fortnight ago. A 
modern adaptation of this scheme might provide, first, that the 
popes of each estate absorbed by the increase in duty (and, 
if desired, even a part of that absorbed by the existing duty) 
could be handed over to the state—within broad categories of 
assets—not in cash, but in the form in which it existed at the 
time ; and, secondly, that the estate would receive in exchange 
terminable annuities for, say, 20 years, with an annual value 
oy to the income from the proportion of the estate transferred. 

effect of this would be to postpone for a generation the 

loss of income produced by the tax increases, making them 
almost painless, and to stimulate rather than retard effort on the 
part of those upon whom the taxes would eventually fall. If 
ialist finance involves continued heavy taxation of the rich. 

as presumably it will, it is by methods such as these that the 
Government must solve the now pressing problem of incentive. 


Plea for Trustees 


two decades have been far more eventful than Parliament 
expected in 1925. For two-thirds of this period, the cheap 
money policy has prevailed, and the conventional notion of 
security at § per cent has given way to 3 per cent—and may, if 
Mr Dalton succeeds in his policy of yet cheaper money, be 
further reduced. Income-tax was 4s. in the £ in 1925 ; trustees 
must now. calculate on the basis of 9s. And further, trustees 
who are restricted to permitted investments under the Act now 
find that many of them have virtually disappeared owing to 
repayment (like many i stocks) or requisition (like 
Indian y securities). They are consequently driven into 
British Government stocks, and have little or no for 
sweetening trust yields by a suitable admixture of per- 
mitted investments which ly offered a larger return. 


Thee stueeon is historically: line with one of dt assis: puse- 
poses rustee Act-~namely, to make borrowing for cer- 
tain borrowers cheaper than it would be without the cachet of 
trustee status. But there is no longer a circle of trustee bor- 
rowers at differential rates. Instead, there is virtually only one. 
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The market to-day is monopolised by British Government 


issues ; other trustee issues have become scarce, and the return 
— has been driven down to parity with gilt-edged 
mt is worth examining the consequences of these changes in 
some detail. In 1925, the net yield on 24 per cent Consols 
was almost exactly 3} per cent. This was, of course, the hey- 
day of dear money, with Bank Rate fluctuating uneasily between 
4 and 5 per cent. Today, the net return is almost exactly 
14 per cent. This is the yield on an undated stock—a “ long.” 
But when a trustee builds up a general portfolio of gilt-edged 
stocks he will find that the increasing policy of the Exchequer 
to go “ short” has still further reduced the net return which he 
can provide for the tenant for life. The War Loan—an old 
trustees’ stand-by—now yields {1 6s. 8d. net, assuming redemp- 
tion in 19525; the § per cent War Loan at the end of 1925 
offered a yield of £3 19s. od. net to fina! redemption. Nor does 
the permitted list offer any relief from these austerity yields 
to-day. Formerly, a trustee could spread his funds between 3 per 
cent in gilt-edged at one end and home railway prior charge 
stocks yielding between 4 and § per cent. at the other, with 
British corporation issues, Dominion stocks and Indian railway 
debentures to fill the spaces. This spread has been compressed 
out of existence. Control of the market for war finance has 
resulted in a Gleichschaltung of all returns on trustee stocks to 
a gilt-edged level. This is the inevitable consequence of 
scarcity. But it does not make the position of pensioners, 
annuitants and other beneficiaries under trusts—many of them 
elderly—any the more comfortable. And the management of 
all funds limited to the permitted list laid down in 1925 is now 
acutely difficult ; the charitable intentions and provident pur- 
poses of many original bequests have now become quite 
impossible to fulfil. 

These are not sudden discoveries. But, as a leading firm’ of 
stockbrokers has recently pointed out, never has the position 
of the investor in trustee securities been as bad as it is now. 
Moreover, the threat of nationalisation is already altering the 
status of some stocks in the list and may remove others. The 
only equity which now remains, following the removal of Bank 
of England stock, is Bank of Ireland stock—surely an oddity, in 
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view of the political withdrawal of Eire from Britain. The 
nationalisation of the railways, when it comes, produce a 
further cut in income for many trusts which their prior 


charges frora 4 per cent gross to 3 per cent or less. Nor is any 
substantial increase in the floating supplfes of compensation 
stocks allotted under the nationalisation ramme to be ex- 
pected—at least, if the powers under Clause 22 of the Coal Bill 
become the general pattern. Low rates of imterest and a pain- 
fully restricted range of investments are likely to continue to 
embarrass the trustee and the life-tenant for a considerable 
period to come. And how is it possible for an intelligent 
trustee who becomes responsible for a trust with powers of in- 
vestment restricted to the 1925 list to make satisfactory changes 
in the portfolios when to do so would savagely cut the bene- 
ficiaries’ expectation of income? He is far more likely to retain 
securities which give a high yield, even though they are not 
ideally suitable for the life-tenant, and may even be positively 
dangerous for the remainder-man. 
* 


Gaps and anomalies abound in the 1925 list. The Act of 
that year was largely a codifying statute, which incorporated 
earlier Acts of 1893 and 1900. It introduced few, if any, 
changes in the range of permitted investments. It preceded by 
a year the setting up of the Central Electricity Board, whose 
stocks are still excluded from the list It perpetuated some 
astonishing anomalies—such as the prohibition of stocks (British 
Government, London County Council and a few other issues 
excepted) standing at a premium of more than 15 per cent, or 
at any premium at all if redeemable within 15 years. Ii the 
intention of the first part of this prohibition is to 
prevent trust capital from being consumed by inflating 
current yields at the expense of proper redemption an- 
nuities to amortise the premiums, it is admirable. But this 
objection should surely apply equally to the purchase of any 
stock at a substantial premium for the same purpose. For 
example, 4 per cent Consols, which stand at 1107s, yield 
£2 18s. 3d. per cent to redemption in 1957, but only £1 4s. 4d. 
per cent atter allowing for tax. This same net return is also pro- 
vided by 24 per cent National War Bonds, 1952-54, to final date 
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a pessimistic view of their life, merely for parece of illustra- 
tion) but the gross redemption yield is fully 14 per cent less 
at {2 8s. 4d. per cent. The difference in gross and net yields 
is accounted for simply by the burden of tax on that part of the 
interest received on Consols 4’s which should strictly be set 
aside to redeem the premium by 1957. But there are, of course, 
a few trustees who are quite content to calculate on the basis 
of flat yields only, without any allowance for redemption, either 
net or gross. They would be wholly within the trustee rules 
if they took the flat yield of £3 12s. 7d. per cent on this stock 
as the true yield, and made no provision for maintaining the 
trust’s real capital, although in doing so they would be subsi- 
dising the tenant for life at the loss of the remainder-man. 


But to carry this restriction to the length of prohibiting any 
investment in stocks at a premium if they happen to have a 
shorter life than 15 years (again, outside the gilt-edged list) is 
quite extreme in a prolonged period of low interest rates. It 
cuts out almost the entire list of British corporation stocks, so 
far as new trustee investors are concerned. The rule is 
obviously a combination of an ineffective deterrent and an un- 
necessary safeguard. For it fails to prevent consumption of 
trust capital in the purchase of high-premium Government 
stocks, and it succeeds in preventing trustees from purchasing 
stocks at a moderate premium if they have less than a 15-year life. 
Few can have foreseen when the Act was passed in 1925 that only 
20 years later a 15-year stock would have become, not a “ short,” 
but a “long.” To-day, there are only seven stocks in the gilt- 
edged list which are optionally or finally redeemable in or after 
1961. Meanwhile, the loss of investment status by the railway 
prior charges before the war has not been made good by the 
inclusion of other stocks, like gas and electricity issues, to fill 
their place. 


The plain.truth is that trustee investment has always. been 
conceived in terms of legal protection for beneficiaries, and not 
in terms of sound investment practice. It has become rigid, 
and owes far more to the legal maxims of the nineties than to 
economic realities half a century later. But how can it be 
remedied? The Government will not tumble over itself to 
rescue the life-tenant from deprivation of income or the 
remainder-man from loss of capital. Its back bench supporters 
would, for the most part, regard these as matters of privilege— 
an anachronism in a Socialist state. But it happens that an 
opportunity could be made in the National Investment Bill to 
obtain the full benefit of the capital at the disposal of trust funds 
by giving it a freer opportunity than it has enjoyed hitherto 
to serve the community outside the narrow confine of fixed- 
interest securities. 


How could this change be made? Hitherto, there has been 
a complete lack of regular review and revision of permitted 
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stocks for trustee investment. The Supreme Court can 
admittedly exercise its power to order new stocks to be included 
in the list—and, in a sense, it has been able to override 
statute law (for instance, its standards for home railway prior 
charges demand payment of any ordinary dividend in each ot 
the past ten years, whereas the Act calls for 3 per cent ordinary 
dividends). But the Court has not authorised any new Chan- 
cery stocks for many years. Nor is there any guarantee that 
its choice would be ideal, from a strictly investment point of 
view. But a National Investment Board could keep these 
matters continually under review ; it could take a national view 
about investment risks ; and it could encourage trustee capital 
to find a satisfactory home in secure, but not necessarily gilt- 
edged, investments. Admittedly, there would be some risk 
that the Board might be influenced by the Government’s require- 
ments rather than national needs. But if it were, it would not only 
fail to provide effectively for the needs of trustees ; it would 
also imperil the entire balance of the full employment policy 
which it is primarily intended to serve There is no reason, 
however, why the National Investment Board should not be 
regularly advised on the particular question of trustee invest- 
ment by a panel representing the law, the Stock Exchange, bank- 
ing, accountancy, actuarial practice, and also the Treasury and 
the Public Trustee. 

Meanwhile, what can trustees do to help themselves? They 
are, of course, bound by the instruments creating each trust. 
If they are restricted to the Trustee List, then, under pains and 
penalties, they must confine their investment policy to that list. 
Some of the timorous might prefer to confine themselves to the 
list even if they are permitted to go beyond it. But many 
investors are now recognising the need for giving trustees a 
freer hand than the permitted list allows. They could hardly 
go far wrong, for instance, by including the prior charges of 
public utility undertakings within their trust deeds. Many of 
them, too, are sufficiently equity-minded to concede the neces- 
sity for including ordinary shares. The war has upset the 
normal processes of investment rating, but it is not difficult to 
devise criteria of size, dividend record, and earnings margins on 
which good equity stocks can be admitted—at no greater risk, 
in many cases, than irredeemable gilt-edged stocks. To give 
such reform a chance to succeed, an investor who has to create 
a trust in the difficult conditions of to-day might do worse than 
to introduce his solicitor to his stockbroker (the two have too 
long been kept in separate compartments) and leave them to 
thresh out the problem together. The law has always been jealous 
—and rightly—in the protection of the widow and orphan ; a 
good investment broker will not be less anxious to look after 
their interests by suggesting an investment policy more adapted 
to modern times than is provided by an Act which is as dead as 
the Forsytes. 


Business Notes 


Advice for the Chancellor 


If all the advice which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
receives between now and Budget day is as sensible as that pre- 
sented by the Federation of British Industries and the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, Mr Dalton’s second instal- 
ment of long-term Budget planning should be most satisfactory. 
At least, it will not fail for want of good counsel. The memo- 
randa presented to the Chancellor by these two bodies follow very 
similar trains Of thought. Both are based on the premise that 
economic recovery will still be far from accomplished during the 
coming year ; that it will be necessary to tax heavily in order to 
avoid an inflationary deficit; and that the primary need is to 
encourage production to the fullest extent. 

Both the FBI and the Association call strongly for the aboli- 
tion of EPT and NDC, on the ground that they are taxes which 
fall with especial weight on business profits, that they encourage 
inefficiency and unenterprise, and are inequitable in their in- 
cidence. It would not, indeed, be surprising if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer finds himself able to agree with this point of view 
next April, for he himself did not spare criticism of EPT when 
presenting his autumn Budget. He is looking for a substitute for 
EPT, and he is aware of the great need for encouraging enter- 


prise, which a new profits tax would gravely damp. There is no 
doubt that this view is right, and if the Chancellor chooses to 
disregard his action it will be interpreted as a political and not 
an economic decision. 

The memoranda also stress a wider question of nationalisation. 
They ask for separate and scrupulous accounting for nationalised 
industries, and that they should continue to provide a proper 
contribution to the national finances. State trading should be 
kept entirely apart from the Budget accounts and its results pub- 
lished in detail. The Association suggests that the tax burden 
should be proportionate to the capital employed in state enter- 
prises, On the ground that this is “probably the only way in 
which a monopoly can be taxed.” This is something of a two- 
edged suggestion ; for if it is to apply to state-controlled mono- 
polies, should it not be applied to private monopolies also? 

At this stage of the nationalisation programme, this is a minor 
point compared with the need for encouragement for the wide 
sector of industry where business enterprise will continue to 
Operate. The contribution which taxation policy can make 
towards stimulating production is well summarised by the Asso- 
ciation—to shift the incidence of taxation as far as is practicable 
from the point at which income is produced to the point at which 
it is consumed. And this involves more than the avoidance of 
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additional profits taxation ; it should also include the restoration 


of the earned income allowance and the removal of the inhibiting 
effects of PAYE upon wage-earners. 


* * * 


Adjustments in Gilt-Edged 


Since the 2} and 3 per cent tap loans were closed a month 
ago, the gilt-edged market has made good use of the opportunity 
to achieve a better concordance between the yields on “ shorts ” 
and “longs.” At a moment when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is considering his next move in the lower interest rate 
campaign, it is interesting to relate the recent adjustment in gilt- 
edged levels to yield changes since when the Labour Government 
was elected. Material for the comparison is given in the accom- 
panying table, which shows gross redemption yields for a selection 
of 14 dated stocks and flat yields for two undated stocks. The 
redemption yields are calculated to earliest date—an arbitrary 
assumption in some cases, though it has the advantage of equality 
of treatment for all the stocks selected for comparison. The dates 
chosen are the morrow of the General Election, Budget Day, 
when the Chancellor gave notice of closing the “taps” after the 
Thanksgiving Campaign, the last dealing day before the “taps ” 
were actually closed, and Wednesday this week. 

The relative movements in yields throughout the lists may be 
measured by the last two columns, which show the percentage 
change in present yields compared with October 23rd and 
December 14th last year. The biggest proportionate rises in 
yields compared with October 23rd occur among the shortest 
dated bonds. But these have also made the largest ¢elative 
recovery since the “taps ” were turned off. Some, at least, of the 
chronic indigestion in the short bond market has been removed, 
but the cuts in money rates and the calling for repayment of the 
three 2} per cent “shorts” still leave an ironical consequence 
of a substantial net fall in the next batch of shorts which has 
still to be recouped. Meanwhile, the called bonds themselves 
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months’ bills ; 2} per cent conversion, 1944-49, will be repaid on 
April fst, but yields as much as £1 2s. od. per cent gross, while 
2} per cent War Bonds, 1945-47, yield £1 12s. 3d. per cent to 
repayment on July Ist next. 

But the recovery in the “shorts” has started, and the yield 
structure is beginning to make better sense than it did a month 
ago. Nevertheless, the “middles” and “longs” have also made 
appreciable headway during the same time. The effective falls 
in their yields since the Budget have been registered after, and 
not before, the closing of the “taps.” The pressure of invest- 
ment funds in a closed market is having an all-round effect, but 
least in the “longs” and undated issues. 


* 


New Loan Possibilities 


Adjustment has not gone so far, however, that the Chancellor 
can be said to have established a new borrowing basis. For the 
neyt few weeks he will presumably be in no hurry, for the flow 


of revenue will enable him to avoid unfunding and to maintain 
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his token success in the prodigious funding—at 3 per cent— 
during the closing weeks of the “tap.” But very large terminal 
expenditures are iikely to appear before the end of the fiscal 


’ year, and the Chancellor may be torn between two incompatibles 


-—a desire to avoid a further increase in the floating debt and 
an inclination to get the best psychological send-off for a new 
loan by keeping it for the Budget. On present yield levels, he 
should be able to place a ten-year loan comfortably below 2} per 
cent and a thirty-year stock at 2} per cent. He might decide 
against a “tap” loan and combine a frankly popular “ housing ” 
issue with a series of funding “ shorts.” 

He has, in fact, a considerable range of options, backed by the 
power of creating sufficient credit to compel the market, as well 
as to persuade it, to do his bidding. Mr Dalton knows that 
what is important in the gilt-edged market, as in every other, is 
not so much the objective measurement of prices, but the views 
which the investing public form about the “right” price. If he 
can persuade them that the long-term rate on gilt-edged should be 
2% per cent, investors will do his work for him. Mr Dalton has 
had only limited success in his cheap money campaigning of the 
last six months. But the public and the market may now be 
much more receptive than it was. If so, any attempt to 


convince them of unreason would be waste of effort-—and 
probably costly, too. 


* * * 


India Strikes at Black Market 


By calling in large notes as a means of striking at the black 
market and tax evasion, India has followed many recent pre- 
cedents in Europe, but has done so with one important difference. 
Ordinances issued on Saturday required all banks to furnish 
immediately to the Reserve Bank returns of their holdings of 
notes of Rs.100 and over; decreed that notes of Rs. 500 
(£37 Ios.) and over ceased to be legal tender, and prohibited 
their transfer or receipt; and required non-banking holders of 
such notes to submit applications for exchange within ten days. 
The distinctive feature of the plan lies in the extreme detail of 
the questionnaire that must be completed by each applicant. 
On this point the official communiqué deserves textual quotation : 


The form demands information as regards the name, status and 
address of the applicant, the circle of his income-tax assessment, 
the nature of his business and the partners, the salary of the person 
if salaried, and the particulars of his employment, details of the 
denominational value of the notes tendered, the reasons for their 


being so held, and references to any other application for exchange 
of high denomination notes. 


In addition, the application must contain an attestation of the 
identity of the applicant, who will be deemed to be the owner 
of the notes for all purposes. 

For a country where illiteracy is so common, commercial 
morality so low, and the technique of evasion so highly developed 
as in India, this is indeed an ambitious project from the adminis- 
trative point of view. It would be foolish to suppose that many 
black marketeers and evaders will not find ways of escape, but 
to judge from the flurry in the speculative markets this week 
there is a prospect of quite substantial success. A major diffi- 
culty, however, will be to trace the activities of those whose 
notes are held by nominees in the Indian States, which are, of 
course, outside the scope of the investigation ; but the authori- 
ties apparently have plans—how effective they will be remains 
to be seen—for dealing with this situation, Powers have also 
been taken to enable the Indian Government to direct the 
Reserve Bank to investigate the affairs of any bank. 

Salutary measures of this kind have clearly been a possibility 
for some months, and in some quarters have long been regarded 
as overdue; but their potential effectiveness, from the widest 
standpoint, may well prove to have been enhanced by the delay. 
There are signs that the inflationary influences in the economy 
have lately been exhausting themselves, as demobilisation pro- 
ceeds, war orders are cancelled, and civilian supplies begin slowly 
to expand. Against this background, the Government’s drive 
should do much to damp down speculative activity. The bullion 
market, meanwhile, is still trying to take its bearings afresh. A 
violent rush for bullion immediately after the ordinances were 
issued (partly as a reaction from earlier and irresponsible 
rumours that a writing-up of the rupee was impending) neces- 
sitated the closing of the Bombay exchange. It has since. re- 
opened, with close limits on the range of price movements, but 
the only business reported so far has been at prices little different 
from the last official quotations before it was known that Govern- 
ment action was in prospect. 
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Case for the Merchant 


The bulls and bears of the commodity markets are straiming 
«i the leash. They still do not know if they are to be let loose 
again, though they have been given a little more length, at least 
temporarily. The Government has decided that, for an un- 
specified period, the Cotton Control will make purchases of 
American raw cotton through Liverpool agents. Although :t was 
made clear in a letter sent by the Cotton Control to the 
American Shippers’ Association that the method of purchase in 
future remains undecided, the decision has been taken to mean, 
rightly or wrongly, that this may be the first step towards the re- 
opening of cotton and other markets. 
Meanwhile, the British Federation of Commodity and Allied 
Trade Associations, Limited, has issued a statement of its case 
for the re-opening of the markets. The statement is couched in 
the traditional form, extolling the advantage of free markets and 
deprecating State trading by examples drawn from pre-war State 
imtervention, To quore from the statement: 

“The crux of the matter can well be put into one question: 
Was there one recorded case before the war where it could be 
alleged that the British manufacturer was ever at a disadvantage 
compared with his competitor in other countries in the prices he paid 
for imported raw materials or the quality of these raw materials? 
The answer is surely no, except in those relatively few cases where 
the Government had seen fit to intrvene in the control of supplies. 
But as regards those raw materials, which were bought and sold 
throughout the world by private merchanting agencies through 
organised markets, the British manufacturer was always able to buy 
at a competitive price, to obtain the qualities he wished, to safeguard 
himself against price fluctuations through markets for futures 
contracts. If the British manufacturer had a grievance over his raw 
materials it was in relation to coal, a domestically produced material, 
which, through inept State meddling, had got completely out of line 
with prices in other countries.” 

Put in this way, the case for a reversion to the status quo is 

a strong one, or, rather, it would be a strong one if the economic 
and political framework of the world, and Britain’s position 
within that framework, had been left unchanged. But it is also 
possible, in general terms, to make out a plausible case in favour 
of bulk purchases. Surely the rational approach to the problem 
is to accept the method of bulk purchase as one of several possible 
methods and to employ the expertise of each market as far as the 
trade problems of the day permit. ' 
* + + 


The Selfridge Scheme 


The scheme for the reorganisation of the Selfridge group 
finances is a complicated but workmanlike affair. It is designed 
to absorb the Gordon Selfridge Trust within the Selfridge (Hold- 
ings) company. It prevides for the elimination or reduction of 
heavy prior charges at present placed upon Selfridges Limited (the 
trading company) and upon the Holding company. It will clear 
all preference dividend arrears. And it will enable the recon- 
structed share capital of the Holding company, after amalgamation, 
to receive dividends after many years of waiting. 

After the scheine is effective, the group will become a two- 
decker instead of a three-decker arrangement, for the Trading 
company will remain separately constituted from the Holding 
company. The Trading company will replace its existing 
£1,037,139 of 4) and § per cent prior charge stocks by a new issue 
of £725,998 33 per cent stock, at 983, plus £337,657 from its own 
resources. This will provide an immediate reduction of service 
from £8900 to £36,000. Its existing mortgages of £262,970 
are not repayable under the scheme, and its £1,000,000 ordinary 
share capital will continue to be held, as it has since the recon- 


stock, and to forgo dividend arrears amounting to £362,143 less 
tax. In return for these sacrifices, they will receive £156,000 of 
Helding company ordinary stock. Similarly, the £1,000,000 10 
cent preferred ordimary stock will be converted into 6 per 

nt second preference stock, losing arrears of £350,000, and re- 
cerving £150,000 of Holding company ordinary 
the £96,097 Staff Participating shares will be replaced by £60,060 
ordinary stock. 
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The Trust at present holds £750,000 ordinary capital of the 
Holding company. This will be surrendered, and written down 
to £606,000, of which £306,0co will be allotted to the preference 
sand preferred ordinary stockholders of the Holding company as 
described above. The balance will be allotted as to £250,000 to 
the holders of £1,000,000 6 per cent preference steck of the Trust, 
on which arrears now stand at £207,500 less tax, and £50,000 to 
the holders of £1,000,000 ordinary stock of the Trust. In the 
circumstances, this can only be regarded as very favourable 
treatment indeed, which stretches the nuisance value of the 
Trust’s capital—in effect, a deferred equity in the group’s for- 
tunes—to the very limit. In the reconstructed £1,050,060 ordinary 
capital of the Holding company, the Trust will hold £300,000 or 
28.6 per cent. 


* * * 


Future Earnings Basis 


Apart from this reservation, the scheme solves a series of 
intricate problems in an equitable fashion, and those responsible 
deserve the gratitude of shareholders fcr the lucid way in which it 
is set out. The way will now be clear for dividends. The direc- 
tors anticipate that earnings will cover a dividend at the rate of 74 
per cent per annum for the four months to January 31st. But 
they put forward reasonable expectations of profits, before making 
allocations to reserves, which would be equivalent to between 9 and 
12 per cent on the ordinary shares at the new issue price of 30s. 

This is indeed a transformation; it clearly involves a complete 
revision of the investment status of the Selfridge group. On the 
basis of -9s. gd. for the Trust preference stock, which will receive 
a one in four allotment of Holding ordinary, the latter would be 
worth 398. The 6 per cent Holding preference stock (now 
at 39s.) would obtain approximately the same gross income (in 
73 per cent preference and ordinary dividends) as that to which it 
is at presemt entitled. Taking the value of the ordinary stock at 
39s. per share, and making slight adjustment for rights to the 
new ordinary share issue (1 in 18) the new 7} per cent preference 
stock would be worth 36s. net, offering a yield of 4.15 per cent 
which would be covered roughly twice by minimum prospective 
earnings. A similar calculation for the 10 per cent preferred ordin- 
ary stock now at 31s. 6d. suggests that the net price—that is, the 
equivalent value of the new 6 per cent second preference stock of 
the Holding company—should be worth 28s. Both should be 
readily marketable stocks ; both are protected, in the event of any 
proposal affecting their rights, by special voting provisions ; and in 
a liquidation they are repayable at the average premium at which 
they have stood during the preceding six months. On a 7} per cent 
dividend basis, the imputed yield on the new ordinary would be 
about 34 per cent on the prospective market price, and § per cent 
at the new issue price of 30s. Such returns appear to be well 
justified by the possibilities envisaged in the directors’ estimates 
of future earnings. 

* * * 


Merchant Shipbuilding Expansion 


The merchant shipbuilding industry is getting up steam or, 
more precisely, shipbuilders are switching over from naval to 
civitan work. The industry’s problem is one of re-conversion 
rather than of overall expansion, for the number of persons em- 
ployed in it rose from 144,700 in mid-1939 to 252,300 in mid-1945 ; 
there has even been a slight reduction, to 239,200 in October. 
The task is to reduce the volume of war work as speedily as 
possible in order to set free the resources necessary for bringing 
~ merchant navy up to peace-time strength without unnecessary 

ay. 

The progress report published this week by Lloyd's Register is 
not unsatis ry. The volume of merchant vessels under con- 
struction (excluding vessels of less than roo tons) at the end of 

ber, 1945, was 1,612,810 gross tons, against 1,496,243 tons 
at the end of September and 1,141,705 tons a year ago. 
the whole of the under construction is for British ship- 
owners ; nearly a quarter of it (397,026 gross tons) consists of 
tankers of 1,000 gross tons and over. The volume of merchant 
vessels actually launched during the last quarter of 1945 was 
260,855 gross tons, equivalent to the average rate of launchings 
in 1938, which was the highest pre-war figure recorded since 1930. 
But present needs require an output well above the highest in the 
year before the war; they demand an effeft comparable to that 
made after the last war, when ings rose to 2,055,624 gross 
toms in 1920, At present they are still only at half that rate. 


Second only in importance to the sion in merchant ship 


censtruction is the avoidance of a price inflation, such as occurred 
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Statement of Accounts. 











3]st December, 1945. 

LIABILITIES. € t 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts a .. 996,749, = 

|} Balances in account with Subsidiary Banks ... . 11,204,703 

| 1,007,951,469 

|| Acceptances, ee eee ete., = account of Customers | ’ 678.163 

sup Capital . ... 15,858,247 
Reserve Fund es “as in ase oe 
ASSETS. 

Cash in Hand and with the Bank of England . 111,690,130 

|| Balances with other British Banks and Ch heques. ‘in course of 

collection ; 37,528,121 
Money at Call and Short Notice 41,954,200 
Bills Discoun 95.506,900 
Treasury Deposit Receipts a - . 345,000,000 
Investments : +. 220,440,878 
Investment in Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd, : 

| 2,638 Shares of £1,00@ each, £100 paid up 263,800 
Investments in Subsidiary Banks (at cost, less amoumts written off) : 

|| The British Linen Bank—£1,242,295 Ss. Od. Stock --3\726,886 

Other Banks—(including fully paid Stock and 500,000“ ” Shares 

| of £5 each, £1 per ae bald § i Sbunees Barclays Bank (Dominion 

Colonial and Shares of £1 each, Ss. per 

Share paid up, in Sesslaee Berk (France) Limited) ... 2,494,335 

'. Advances :—Customers and other Accounts .. 167, 778, 807 

| Balances in account with Subsidiary 

| Banks 

_ 168,523,812 

| Liability of Castomers for Acceptances, Guarantees, Indemnities, etc. 14,678,163 

Bank Premises and paisa: Foopettie {at cost, less amounts 

i written off) nis ir a 7,928,624 

i| 

| Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, ELC. 3. uch 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 
3ist DECEMBER, 1945 





Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. ... a. 4,327,301 


HEAD OFFICE: 67, Lombard Street, a r 
CHILD’S BRANCH : f, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HOLT'S BRANCH: Kirktand House, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


Associated Banks : Royal Bank of Scetiand : Williams Deacon's Bank Led. 
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ESTD. 1629 

LIMITED 
Subscribed Capital - - - - - £ 10,560,428 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - £ 2,976,428 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - £ 3,976,428 
Deposits - - - - - - ~ £479,341 ,497 
Total Assets - - - - - = £189,798,714 


3ist DECEMBER, 1945 





EVERY BANKING FACILITY 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 3, WATER STREET 














ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts, 31st December, 1945 





LIABILITEES £ 
Authorised — 900,000 Shares of 
£2 each 1,800,000 
Of which there have been issued— 
100,000 £2 6°% Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares, fully paid ... 200,000 
800,000 £2 Ordinary Shares, £1 paid 800,000 
(Reserve Liability £800. 000) 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... 1.600,000 
Loans, Deposits, 1« Comingency and 
other Accoun 
(Including Liabilities of £67,085,456 
secured on certain assets per contra) 68,231,038 
Final Dividends {less mt recom-= 
mended . 43,000 
Balance of Profit and Loss... 219,949 
Note: There is a Contingent Liability 
in respect of Bills Re-discounted of —-- 
£1,267,660 (excluding Treasury Bills). £70, 493, 987 
ASSETS £ 
Cash at Bankers oe ; 1,384,075 
British Government Securities | . 18,328,293 
Dominion and Colonial Government 
Securities 333,354 
——— 18,661,567 
Bills Discounted (less provision for 
rebate) and short-dated Securities ... 50,156,497 
Loans on _ Security and Sundry 
Accounts i is rs 291,848 
£70, 493,987 





24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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* during and after the war of 1914-18. According to the records of 
Fairplay, the price of a notional single-deck steamer of 7,500 dead- 
weight tons rose from £7 Is. per ton in November, 1914, to £30 at 
the end of 1920. By comparison, the rise has been smaller this 
time, from £12 13s. 4d. at the end of December, 1938, to £24 at 
the end of last year. The danger of a price inflation has been 
foreseen and anticipated by an arrangement between shipowners 
and builders designed to avoid a scramble for new ships. It is 
essential that this arrangement should remain effective. 


x * x 


Consumption of Electricity 


The statistics issued by the Electricity Commission this week 
(they are summarised in the accompanying table) show how great 
has been the expansion in the use of electricity during the war. 
Total consumption rose by 56 per cent between 1938-39 and 
1944-45. During the six years, the amount of electricity used 
for lighting, heating and cooking increased by 34 per cent; 
a number of factors, including the shortage of coal, full 
employment at good wages and the black-out, contributed 
to this increase. The fall in consumption for public lighting 
to less than a tenth of the pre-war total is scarcely surprising. 
The most interésting’ feature of all is the fact that the use of 





Units oF ELECTRICITY SOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN* 
(All authorised electricity undertakings) 





1938-39 1944-45 











Million | Percentage | Million | Percentage 
Units of Total Units of Total 
Lighting, heating and cooking. ... 40-1 46 
OE... « . bawtewiin’ sok ee aheceee 10,840 -5 52-1 20,043 -8 61-7 
i re 376 -1 18 34-6 0-1 
TS. cdo A Bea oc tbe 1,236 -2 60 1171-4 36 
INS iin ok ada uote 20,793 -2 100 -0 


32,4731 | 100 -0 


* 3ist December, 1938 and 1944 for companies. 
3lst March, 1939 and 1945 for public authorities in England and Wales. 
15th May, 1939 and 1945 for public authorities in Scotland. 


electricity in the form of power almost doubled during the war. 
This is not merely a reflection of the intensity of industrial 
operations, but suggests the introduction of a large volume of 
new equipment much of which can be utilised in peace. 

The reduction in the volume of war production since the 
spring of 1945 is reflected in the sales of electricity last year. 
But the total number of units sold was only slightly smaller 
than in 1945, that is 37,276 million against 38,356 million. Even 
during the last quarter of 1945 sales, at 10,317 million units, were 
almost as high as during the corresponding quarter in 1944, when 
they were 10,673 million. True, there must have been an in- 
crease, by comparison with October-December, 1944, in the use 
of electricity for- lighting, heating and cooking and for public 
lighting. But even if allowance is made for this factor, the con- 
sumption of electricity in the form of power must have been 
maintained very well. 

There is good reason to expect a faster expansion. Apart from 
the increase that can normally be expected, electricity has 
become more attractive because of the fall in its price relative 
to that of coal. While the price of coal has doubled, the average 
revenue per unit of electricity sold has risen but slightly ; it was 
1.066 pence per unit in 1944-45 against 1.040 pence in 1938-39. 
The explanation is to be found in the high proportion of fixed 
charges in the cost of generating electricity. For example, during 
the year ended March, 1940, fuel represented only 18 per cent 
of the revenue obtained from the sale of electricity to con- 
sumers ; the present proportion is around 25-30 per cent. The 
installation of new plants at higher costs will, of course, somewhat 
reduce the price differential, though only very slowly, over a 
period of years. 


x * * 


Currency in Java 


Currency developments in Java since the re-occupation have 
followed a very different course from those in other territories in 
the East. Owing to the difficult political situation, it was found 
impossible to follow the general plan of demonetising Japanese 
issues of currency forthwith. The Dutch Government, had it 
been able to assume control from the outset, would no doubt 
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have acted in the currency sphere much as the British and 
American authorities have done elsewhere. As it is, the British 
authorities have had to make arrangements that have plainly— 
and necessarily—been improvised. The result is that in Java at 
present there are two forms of currency in circulation, but only 
the Japanese is officially recognised. British and Indian troops, 
who are paid in NEI guilders, are not permitted to use this 
currency, except in NAAFI canteens and Army Post Offices, and 
all payments for locally purchased supplies and locally engaged 
labour are made in Japanese currency. Since the Japanese 
currency was intended only for internal circulation, and exchange 
was prohibited, there was no way in which troops could buy 
goods in the bazaar or food and drink in restaurants. To meet 
this difficulry a weekly ex-gratia payment is made to all troops, 
varying from Fl. (Jap) 350 for officers to Fl. (Jap) 100 for Indian 
other ranks. This money cannot be saved or exchanged for other 
currency, and there is therefore a tendency for the troops to 
spend it as quickly as possible. Shoes, handbags, silks and trinkets 
are the articles most in favour, apart from cooked food and local 
liquor. The opposition of the Indonesians has almost completely 
stopped the sale of fruit, vegetables, eggs and poultry either to 
the military authorities or to messes and individuals, but a small 
trade is still being carried on by Chinese, who also own the 
restaurants and most of the shops. 


Recently there has been a tendency for shopkeepers to offer 
goods for sterling or dollars. The unofficial rate for sterling 
varies from Fl. (Jap) 400 to 800, while the unofficial rate for NEI 
guilders is about Fl. (Jap) 20. By conversion of sterling or dollars 
into Japanese currency and reconversion to NEI currency, profits 
of over 500 per cent can be made, but there is no sign at present 
of any large-scale attempt to introduce sterling to the country. 
This situation, and the uncertainty about the future of the 
Japanese issues, is making any form of trade, apart from petty 
retail sales, so unsafe as to deter the Chinese from restoring it. 
There is no likelihood of the recovery of internal or external trade 
in the island until the use of NEI, or some other stable currency, 
is authorised. But that must presumably wait upon a solution 
of the political troubles. 


* x * 


A New Coal Mine 


The opening of a new coalshaft at New Calverton in SE Notts 
shows commendable initiative and public spirit by B. A. Collieries 
on the eve of the nationalisation of the coal industry. As Colonel 
Lancaster, the company’s chairman, has said, “It will be the last 
pit planned, developed and sunk under the system which has 
been known as private enterprise.” The new shaft, when com- 
pleted, (probably by the end of 1948), will be capable of producing 
one million tons a year for 125 years, and will involve a capital 
expenditure of about £145 million. 


The tapping of the reserves in this rich, undeveloped area of 
Nottinghamshire should help to offset the exhaustion of measures 
in other districts such as Lanarkshire and North-West Lancashire. 
Many proposals, strongly supported by the miners’ union, have 
suggested that flooded seanis in Lanarkshire should be dewatered 
and worked. The proposal to introduce a central pumping station 
was recently examined by the Scottish Coalfields Committee, but 
rejected on the ground of excessive cost. It is obviously better 
that the nation’s coal needs should be met by efficient develop- 
ment of new reserves, rather than by artificial measures to restore 
to production uneconomic seams in an area which is already 
nearing exhaustion. The planned development of national coal 
resources involves closing down uneconomic seams and concentrat- 
ing on those which are most productive. Such a policy, however, 
raises difficult economic and social problems of providing work for 
displaced miners—the least mobile section of the industrial com- 
munity—but the Distribution of Industry Act should provide a 
cushion of relief by bringing alternative work to the areas. 


Together with the sinking of the New Calverton mine, an occu- 
pation centre for training new entrants to the industry has been 
opened at Bestwood, a few miles away. This centre will provide 
12 weeks’ training and includes a model mine, so that boys 
can gain practical experience as well as the theoretical background 
of mining. It is part of a comprehensive training scheme in the 
South Notts coalfield, made possible by a grant of £14,000 from 
the Miners’ Welfare Commission. Schemes for training on a 
national scale will ly have to be worked out by the 


¢ presumabl 
National Coal Board, and the new Director of Recruitment at the 
Ministry of Fuel.» From all accounts, the Bestwood scheme pro- 
vides a ready-made model for training centres in other coal- 
producing districts. 
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John Summers’ Capital Re-arrangement 


The outline of the scheme for the re-arrangement of the two 
classes of ordinary capital of John Summers has been known 
since last November, when the new preference share issue was 
sanctioned. A table showing the position of the “A” and “B” 
ordinary shares under certain assumed levels of earnings and 
assets available in a liquidation was published in The Economist 
of November 24th. The intention is to create a single class of 
ordinary capital in order to eliminate the difficulties which arise 
at present because the two classes are differently affected by the 
directors’ decisions on dividend and reserve policy. 

It is worth recapitulating the effect of the scheme, which is 
to be considered at meetings on February 7th. Holders of the 
£4 million “A ” ordinary stock (which is largely in the hands of 
United Steel Companies) are entitled to 3 per cent for every 
1 per cent paid on the £2 million “ B” ordinary shares (which are 
understood to be largely in private hands), up to limits of 7} and 
2} per cent respectively. Beyond these limits—that is, when dis- 
tributable profits exceed £350,000 gross—both classes share equally 
in the residue of profits—that is, the “B” ordinary receive 2 per 
cent for every I per cent paid on the “A” ordinary. 

The proposals aim at a single class of ordinary stock. “A” 
stockholders will receive an equal amount of new stock, plus 
15 new 4} per cent preference shares. “B” stockholders will 
receive £70 of new ordinary stock for every £100, the balance 
of £30 being recapitalised as 4} per cent preference stock to be 
allotted to “A” stockholders under the scheme. The effect of 
these changes upon dividends receivable by the two classes of 
existing shareholders, on the basis of recent profits, markedly 
favours the “B” stock—our table showed that on the average 
dividend levels of 1939-44, they would receive in future £91,500 
compared with £73,300 at present, while the “A” stock would 
receive £288,500 compared with £306,700. At the critical level of 
£460,000 both classes would receive, under the scheme, almost 
exactly the same income as in the past, and beyond it, the 
advantage would lie with the “A” stock. But the “B” stock- 
holders also reiinquish valuable rights in the event of liquidation 
to half the assets remaining after each class has been repaid at par. 

The advantage of a consolidated ordinary capital, however, will 
improve the marketability of the stock, and wiil, in the words of 
the directors’ letter to stockholders “ facilitate the financing of the 
plans for further development and modernisation which are now 
under consideration.” 


x * * 


Whitehead Industrial Trust’s Rejoinder 


The questionnaire sent out by the recently formed Issuing 
Houses Association to various houses outside the self-selected 
twenty-four (to which reference was made in The Economist of 
December 29th) has brought a sharp rejoinder from the Whitehead 
Industrial Trust. This concern—one of the most active houses 
handling domestic industrial issues in recent years—has refused 
to provide the Association with information about its capital and 
business. And the chairman, Mr A. J. Whitehead, does not mince 
his words in a letter sent to the secretary of the Association and 
circulated to City Editors. 

The Trust, he says, was surprised to receive “a communication 
of so unusual a character from a self-appointed body ”—particu- 
larly since it did not offer to supply a copy of the Rules, nor gave 
any indication of the potential benefits of membership. Accord- 
ingly, the Trust asked on December 20th for a copy of the Rules, 
only to be informed that none existed. On the next day, however, 
a copy of some Rules were sent to the Trust which did not 
provide sufficient information to satisfy them. 

Further information was then sought by the Whitehead Indus- 
trial Trust by letter on January 2nd. “ Your Association’s reply ” 
(their latest letter proceeds) “ was scribbled on a piece of paper, 
unheaded and unsigned. You will forgive us when we tell you 
thet we cannot regard this as a satisfactory, or a courteous, method 
of doing business and of supplying information upon matters of 
importance... . In all the circumstances, we are not prepared to 
supply confidential details and information as to our business.” 

This is plain speaking. It is is astonishing that the new project 
should have been so clumsily handled that established houses in 
the City have to be taught not only their business (from the lowest 
level upwards), but their manners too, by a concern which, from 
the very constitution of the new Association, was evidently re- 
garded as a newcomer who has yet to gain acceptance by the City. 
It is now open to the Association to begin again and attempt by 
free consultation with all interested houses, whoever and wherever 
they may be, to devise a sensible 
after such a series of false starts, it is probably too late to do so. 


of reference. But, - 
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Associated Theatre New Scheme 


The directors of Associated Theatre Properties have now put 
forward an amended scheme in substitution for the original pro- 
posals which they withdrew shortly before Christmas in deference 
to widespread criticism. Under the original plan the preference 
Shareholders bore the whole of the effective burden. Under the 
new scheme they are offered 4 per cent Funding Certificates to the 
value of 9s. 4d. (instead of 6s. 8d.) in satisfaction of 124 years’ net 
dividend arrears to June last. The dividend rate will remain at 
73 per cent and will not be cut to 6 per cent as originally proposed. 
The ordinary shares will be reduced from £1 to 13s. 4d., and no 
dividend will be declared upon them until the Funding Certificates 
have been repaid. 

This is a great advance. Not less than half the residual profits 
(after preference dividends) are to be applied to the purchase of 
Funding Certificates at par, and it is expected that a full year’s 
preference payment will be made on July 1 next. In return for 
these improvements, preference shareholders should willingly 
agree to a change in the company’s articles cancelling the present 
obligation on the board to set up a special reserve fund and to 
limit ordinary dividends. And they will draw their own con- 
clusions from the fact that the board prefer to keep the equity 
in its present hands, and not to transfer any part of it to them. 
It is a fair inference that the board intend to repay the Funding 
Certificates as soon as possible, and to clear the way for the 
resumption of ordinary dividends. 

* * * 


PMH in Furniture 


The new agreement between employers and trade unions in 
the furniture industry is less significant in its terms than its tone. 
Its preamble says that both sides shall co-operate “to attain . . 
at the earliest date the maximum manhour production, consistent 
with the wellbeing and happiness of the operative and the produc- 
tion of sound furniture.” One or two recent agreements, as in 
building and docks, have referred in general terms to the need 
for increasing industrial efficiency, but the furniture agreement 
is probably the first in which increased production per manhour 
has been given such prominence. It is an encouraging and pro- 
gressive sign which other industries should follow ; it now remains 
for such a laudable expression of intention to be given practical 
application. 

The furniture agreement does not actually propose any methods 
for increasing PMH. This is presumably regarded as the task of 
the industry’s working party, upon which its principal signa- 
tories are represented. At the moment, production is impeded 
by material shortages—in particular by the shortage of timber 
and plywood and of yarn for upholstery. When these materials 
are easier, “ austerity will be gradually relaxed and designers will 
have greater scope. Both sides of the industry, however, are 
determined to ensure that greater latitude does not lead to any 
worsening of standards. 

Apart from its preamble, the agreement, which will govern the 
wages and conditions of about 150,000 workers employed by 6,000 
employers, follows the familiar pattern, and conforms with the 
recent trend towards a unified and simpler wage structure. The 
existing 31 local agreements will be replaced by a single national 
agreement for the whole trade, and the wide variety of local rates 
by only two rates, for London and for the provinces, both above 
their present levels. Hours will be reduced from 47 to 44 a week : 
one week’s holiday and five public holidays will be granted with 
pay ; welfare arrangements are to be improved—in particular wash- 
ing facilities to reduce industrial dermatitis. An equal pay clause 
provides that women employed on work customarily performed 
by men shall be paid ‘the rate for the job. 

Wages and conditions in the furniture industry were formerly 
so unsatisfactory that the Minister of Labour had to apply the 
Trade Board Act to it early in the war. The Trade Board was 
converted into a Wages Council in 1945, but the industry now 
seeks its removal, on the ground that its Joint Industrial Council 
has been able to improve wages and working conditions. This 
is the first application in history for the removal of a Trade Board 
or Wages Council. The new furniture agreement certainly 
suggests that the industry has developed a new sense of 
responsibility. 

* * * 


Stabilisation of the Finnish Currency 


Last December the Finnish Parliament passed a law for 
the exchange of banknotes as part of a programme for the stabili- 
sation of the Finnish currency. On January 1, 1946, all bank-, 
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notes of FnM 500 and larger were called up. By the simple 
method of cutting the notes into two parts, their value was 
reduced by 50 per cent. The left-hand part of the note, repre- 
senting one-half of the nominal value, remained in circulation 
and the right-hand part was kept by the banks as a compulsory 
loan at 2 per cent. The circulating halves will later be ex- 
changed for new notes. A few days before the call-up there 
was a rush to exchange large notes for the smaller notes and 
coins, which continued to circulate without any change in value. 
At the same time a payments moratorium was declared which 
ended on January 5th. At present—and without a time-limit— 
employers are pesmitted to pay only 50 per cent of the wages 
and 10 per cent of monthly salaries of their staffs. There has 
been no devaluation of bank deposits: but those exceeding 
FnM 10,000 have had to be registered. 


The immediate result of this reform will be a drastic reduction 
of the note circulation, which had reached roughly FnM 17,500 
million at end-1945, against FnM 2,000 million in June, 1939. A 
lasting stabilisation requires, however, more drastic measures. A 
price and wages stop will be introduced, coupled with adminis- 
trative measures to suppress the black market in foodstuffs. The 
estimates provide for a balanced budget, and it is hoped to 
maintain the foreign exchange value of the FnM at 36 per cent 
of its pre-war value. 


The foundation of this stabilisation programme is a loan of 
$35 million from the United States. It is hoped in Finland that 
eventually the United States will grant credits during 1946 and 
1947 tO an aggregate amount of at least $110 million, which is 
thought to be the minimum requirement for the stabilisation of 
the currency. Under present conditions, which are mainly 


governed by reparations payments to Soviet Russia, almost 50 per 


cent of Finnish exports are on reparations account. It is esti- 
mated that, with sufficient American credits and without any 
increase in the standard of living, imports can be so increased as 
to make it possible for total exports to be expanded to $225 
million by 1948, at which level it is expected that there would be 
an appreciable export surplus. Annual exports at present are esti- 
mated at $115 million, although the export industries are operating 
at only 35 per cent of their capacity. This far-reaching plan 
requires above all political stability, internal and external, which 
depends mainly on Finland’s relations with Soviet Russia. 


* * * 


British Universities Press 


Attention was drawn in these columns on December 22nd 
last year to the propriety of the name of this company. It will 
be recalled that, following the advertisement of a placing state- 
ment when its ordinary shares were marketed, Mr Wilson Harris 
asked the President of the Board of Trade whether steps were to 
be taken to deny the company the use of the title on the ground 
that it might be misleading. Sir Stafford Cripps explained that 
the Companies Act gave the Board of Trade no power to do so. 
Indeed, since the company had been registered with this name 
since 1938, it would clearly have the right to retain the goodwill 
which had been built up around it. 


The directors have now made a most acceptable gesture. In 
order to avoid any misconstruction which may be placed on the 
continued use of the name, they are prepared to change it. They 
propose to call their shareholders together as soon as a name 
acceptable to the Board of Trade has been selected. In other 
words, they are willing to change their style—with the expense 
and possible effects upon business connections which that may 
entail—in order to implement, in effect, one of the recommen- 
dations of the Cohen Committee, which gives the Board of Trade 
discretion to refuse to register a name which they consider to 
be misleading. The common rooms should now be satisfied—but 
they will realise that the change of title does involve a real 
cost for the company. 


* * x 


Tea, Coffee and Cocoa 


The United Kingdom has always been the world’s largest 
user of tea; before the war it accounted for between two-fifths 
and one-half of the world’s total consumption. . The country 
was also a large consumer of cocoa; the amounts retained for 
consumption fluctuated between one-eighth and one-seventh of 
world supplies, a figure surpassed only by the United States. 
Only coffee has never gained a strong foothold in Britain: its 
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consumption was small by comparison with that of the world 
as a whole—in fact, it was less than that of small Continental 
countries such as Denmark. The Commissioners for Customs 
and Excise have recently released comprehensive Customs 
statistics for the wartime period. They reveal the following 


_ picture: 
RETAINED ImPpoRTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN 
Year ended 3lst March Tea Raw Cocoa Coffee 
000 Ibs. 000 cwts. 000 cwts. 
SP cas sta en se 438,135 1,504 311 
1939-40 2.803.525 458,415 1,970 384 
1940-41 232: .56... 523,904 2,792 661 
1941-42 ........... 503,209 3,654 527 
1942-43 ........... 303,148 2,121 503 
Oe ae 418,621 3,703 802 
REA 4AD 4g 5 dn sin-pnae 434,174 2,396 1,029 


The quantities retained for consumption within a given financial 
year do not necessarily equal actual consumption within that 
period. Fluctuations in international supplies, changes in the 
shipping position, the accumulation of reserve stocks and other 
factors are all reflected in the above figures. Yet there is no 
doubt that Britain’s actual consumption of tea and cocoa during 
the war has been maintained at a high level, and, in relation to 
world consumption, has actually shown a substantial increase. 

The most important change has been the trebling of coffee 
consumption—though it is still small by comparison with the 
intake of tea. Rationing of tea has stimulated the demand for 
coffee, especially as the price of coffee has been moderate through- 
out the war. Moreover, the influx of vast numbers of soldiers. 
officials and refugees from the leading coffee-consuming areas 
of America and Europe has helped to spread the coffee habit 
amongst the civilian population in the British Isles. The question 
is whether the much increased demand for coffee represents a 
temporary phenomenon or whether it has come to stay. Leading 
coffee retailers tend to believe that it has come to stay, although 
it is, of course, much too early to assess the prospects with 
certainty. There ar> plans to bring the former Continental coffee 
wholesale markets, especially the Hamburg market, to London. 
Although the home market, even at the present rate of absorption. 
remains much too small to form the basis for a wider international 
market, it is obvious that the realisation of Britain’s internationa! 
coffee trade aims would be assisted by a growing domestic 
demand for coffee. 

* * * 


Agricultural Output 


In a most interesting paper read to the recent annual mect- 
ing of the Agricultural Economics Society, Mr J. H. Kirk, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, gave estimates of the increase in the net 
output of British agriculture during the war. Hitherto the only 
figures given to the public have been that, up to 1942-43, “net 
output measured in food values (calories and proteins) increased 
70 per cent, and measured in units of shipping space it increased 
120 per cent.” But these are not fair measures of the real output 
of British agriculture, since they measure the changed character 
of the output 2s much as its greater size, and they are not due to 
the efforts of British farmers alone, as Mr Kirk observes, “ but to 
those of all the farmers of the United Nations,” which have per- 
mitted the British farmer to concentrate on producing foodstuffs 
which are high in food values per acre or per man or which are 
bulky. Mr Kirk rightly believes that the fairest measure is the 
net output of the industry valued at fixed prices, and on this 
basis the increase of the year 1943-44 over the average of 1936- 
39 he estimates at 30 per cent. He also gives figures for net out- 
put at current (i.e., not fixed) prices, as follows : — 


£ mn. £ mn. 
1937-38 ........... 206 3941-42 ..6 5 owns dere 469 
1938-39... ......... 204 LA BrOS 5 o-9:0:0:0>9:\0:0,0 533 
Ban nore na snnn 2824 DIAS ~FA.. 0.0 eo varee 554 
Bh <s5p tas *en- 4174 


This shows an increase of 166 per cent above the average for 
1937-39, from which it can be deduced that the average rise ir 
prices paid to farmers (including price subsidies) over the same 
period was 104 per cent. 

But all these figures are calculated on the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s definition of net output, which is a peculiar one, since it 
deducts from gross output only outgoings to other farms, domestic 
and foreign (¢.g., for feeding-stuffs, livestock and seeds). But 
during the war years there has been a great increase in other forms 


- of “ in-put” to British farms—notably in the form of fertilisers, 


(Continued on page 114> 
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Your drinking water 
must be bure.. 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 


purest known water, can still be 


supplied without restriction of area 


throughout Great Britain. Specially 


recommended by the medical pro- 


fession because of its purity and 


freedom from mineral content, it is 
supplied in sealed bottles (extra 
large size.) No home should be with- 
out a supply of Still Malvern 


Water, against possible emergency. 


Obtainable from all Wine 


Merchants, Chemists and Grocers. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 


Vitamin supplies 
conscripted by 
Britain and USS. 


HE British and United 

States Governments have 
been drawing heavily on the 
world supply of natural and 
synthesized vitamins, and 
large quantities of vitamin 
tablets have been issued to 
the Armed Forces. 

In addition to fortifying 
all the margarine made in this 
country, and issuing vitamin 
preparations to expectant 
and nursing mothers, the 
British Government has sent 
quantities of vitaminized 
foods to liberated Europe, to 
counteract the worst effects 
of prolongéd malnutrition. 

This official recognition of 
the value of synthesized vita- 


COLWALL SPRINGS 
Nr. MALVERN 





mins in solving nutritional 
problems is bound to in- 


crease the demand for them 


among food manufacturers, 
for the purpose of fortifying 
their products, but it will 
take some time before this 
demand can be met. 
With the return to normal 
conditions, however, the 
accompanying increase in 
the already vast production 
of synthesized vitamins will 
make possible the fortifica- 
tion of a great variety of 
foods. A very. significant 
part has been played in the 
discovery, synthesis and 
manufacture of vitamins by 
Roche Products Limited. 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


EE WEL WYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS 
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THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 
SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why ‘Three Nuns’ Empire 
Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is scientifically 
cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts longer, you smoke 
fewer ounces a week. It is made from fine leaf which is 
favoured by the lower duty on Empire Tobacco. To enjoy 


the fullest pleasure of smoking at a moderate cost, take to 
*Three Nuns’ Empire Blend. 


Three Nurs 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/74 AN OUNCE 
“Cut for economy’ 


Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
At 2/103 an o2. 
*The Vicar’s Choice’ 






Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 465A 


It’s the beef in BOVRIL that makes 
it “top favourite” for cooking, for 
sandwiches, for cheering hot drinks. 
Prime I¢an beef gives this flavour 2 In Bottles 1 oz. 7id.3 
Bovril—Bovril brings ittoyouinahighly 94. 1/04 + 402.2 /14d.s 
concentrated and most convenient form. 8 oz. 3/9d.; 16 oz. 6/2d. 


BOVRIL FOR ALL-ROUND ENJOYMENT 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 


INCREASE IN NET PROFIT 
IMPQRTANCE OF TAXATION RELIEF 
MR EDWIN FESHER’S VIEWS 


‘The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
Barclays Bank, Limited, will be held at the 
head office of the bank, 54 Lembard Sweet, 
Lendon, E.C., on the 23rd mstant. 


‘The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Edwin Fisher, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

The balance-sheet of a ‘bank to-day demen- 
strates the extent to which money received 
frem customers on current and deposit 
accounts is in turn lent by the ‘barks directly 
or indirectly to the ‘Government. fn our 
own éase it has to be remembered that, m 
addition to the large amount held in Treasury 
deposits receipts, our maney at call and shart 
netice is substantially ised so finance hald- 
ings of (Government @bligations, while by far 
the greater part of our hills discounted con- 
sists of Treasury bills. Moreover, most of 
our investments are in British Government 
securities. 

Advances ‘have assumed a less prominent 
place amongst our assets, as a natural out- 
come of war conditions. The transition from 
wer to peace should create a demand for 
bank advances, and this figure is a barometer 
which we watch continually in the hepe that 
a sustained upward mevement, which would 
denot> a quickening of the return to peace- 
time industrial and commercial activity, will 
declare itself. The tendency in recent 
has been for the amount borrowed from the 
banks to ancrease. Amy increase is encourag- 
ing, but it would be unwise to stress this 
feature unduly at this stage as the switch- 
over from war to peace involves special ex- 
pendrure preparetery to commercial preduc- 
tion and this in turn causes a demand for 
bank loans. 


For instance, on the cancellation of war 


contracts, some time must elapse ‘before | 


amounts due can be fimally agreed and paid, 
with the result that firms engaging in fresh 
enterprise are more dependent on _ their 
bankers for support. Then fhere is the task 
of instefling and adapting machinery, and all 
the time this is gommg on wages and over- 
heagi «expenses thave to ibe paid in advance of 
production. or theae reasons it is perhaps 
a litthe carly te take a decided view as 
how ‘far an @ncipient business revival is 
responsible fer @he movement in bank 
agwances. 


The decision of the Government to reduce 
the wate of imterest on Treasury deposit 
receupts fram 13 per cemt. per annum to § per 
cemt., 2s fram 2and ‘last, nevessitated 
adjustments in the general structure @f shert- 
term imterest ‘rates. “The direct annual saving 
in ‘the service of the Nationa! Debt achieved 
by these reductions as iable, amd ghe 
step dearly exemplifies the imtention of ‘the 
Government go adhere to a cheap money 
policy. But that it affects the earning capacity 
of the banks 1s clear and obviems. The basiks, 
therefore, were @bliged to take steps to 
mitigate m some measure the fall in revenue 
with whith they gvere faced. ‘When all is 
said and @ane, as the money deposited with 
the bamks ‘by the paiblic, and an tumn fent ‘by 
the bamks go the Gevernment, was earning 
ess, it Was cansistent as well as necessary 
that the rates of interest allowed on cus- 
tomers’ balances should be altered to the 
extemt notified at the dime. 

It should, perhaps, be emphasised ‘that 
there has been no reduction in the London 
deposit rate of 4 per cemt., which ‘now 
becomes the universal rate in London and 
the country, elthengh mterest will mot be 


paid unless money is Ceposited for at least ~ 


14 days or is subject 40 i¢ days’ natice of 


withdrawal. The effect of these changes has 
not yet been felt to any marked degree since, 
as the repo:t shows, our net profit ds in- 
creased. At the same tume, the new rate 
structure will doubtless tend towards some 
diminution in future profits. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The net profit of the bank for the year 
ended December 31st last, after payment of 
all charges and after making provision for 
all bad and doubtful débts and far con- 
tingencies, amounted to {1,740,594 3s. 74d., 
compared with £1,673351 11s. 3d. far mp4. 
This increased profit is due to the larger 
balances at eur disposal. As will be seen 
from the report, the directors have allocated 
from the profit £250,000 to contimgency 
account, £350,000 20 premises reserve account 
(for deferred repairs and reinstatement) and 
£41,651 to staff widows’ fund (towards 
annuities fer war widows). Interim dividends 
at the same rates as in 1944 were paid on 
August 8th dast. 

The directors row recommend the pay- 
ment of final dividends of 4 per cent., hee 
10 per cent. for the year, on the “ A”™ stock, 
and 7 per making 14 per cent. for the 
year, on the “B” stock and “C” stock, less 
imcome-tax in cach case. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS \ 


The destruction of the armed stsength of 
Germany followed closely by the collapse of 
Japan brought the world face to face at last 
with all those tangled problems of recon- 
struction that had been pressing in upon 
our thoughts with ever4growing inststence. It 
is natural that ahese problems ghorld ange 
themsdéives in pective varying infimitely 
with each individual point of view, and that 
in each case those preblems nearest to the 
eye chould present themselves im most 
formidable shape. The preservation of peace 
with security is clearly paramourt, but, on 
the many other questions affecting the wel- 
fare and prosperity of mankind, Issue 7S 
‘ound tc be clouded by differences of out- 
look coloured by demestic cizcumstance. 
There is thus a most urgent call for helpful 
understanding and tdlerance amongst the 
mations in the temes that ase to ceme. So 
far as the Umited Kingdom and the United 
States are caomeerned, the economy ef «cach 
courtry is beund wp so muck with warld 
trade that the eamsdiidation of such a relation- 
ship between dhem would be mot only to the 
advantage @f both, but would benefit all 


peoples. 


@a December 6th last an Agreement was 
signed for a line of cnedit of $3;750;000,000 
to the placed at the disposal of the United 
Kingdom by the United States of America 
on terms which are now well kmewn and 
which have been discussed at t length. 
I will not attempt to refer to Fy problenrs 
involved, but I would emphasise that the 
success of this arrangement and the subse- 
quent measures which may fellew in its tram 
depend upan goed sense and understanding 
in fhe two countries concerned. The situa- 
tion im which we ‘find oursélves makes. it of 
the utmost importance that, cansistent with 
our pressing needs for consumer goods, the 
resources available should ‘be used ito ithe 
greaiest extent possible for seproductive 
capital expenditure and for ‘buying materials 
required fer eur export industries. 


IMPORTANCE ‘OF EXPORTS 


-d “have referred in past years to the 
significance of export trade dm the pattern 
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of our own post-war economy. It seems 
Clear enough ‘that the shortage of all kinds 
of goods with which the world is faced at 
the moment is so serious that some time 
will elapse before it will be possible to satisfy 
even urgent needs. tly, there will 
be a ready market for dimost every con- 
céivable kind of product that can be made 
available. This is @ situatian from which 
we may derive some in so far as 
it will put us in the way of regaining our 
Overseas connections and help us to pay fer 
what we need from abroad. But we must 
all ‘be sure that it does net deceive us imto 
building up the wrong kind of productive 
erganisation, fer the predominance of 
demand will gradually lessen and the element 
of choice assert itself. 


The time will come when the shattered 
industries of Europe will be restored, when 
the programmes of industrialisation already 
und en and in prospect in other countries 
will be far advanced and when all the pem- 
wp want caused ‘by the war will be satisfied. 
It is with this in view that we must leok 
ahead and so direct our industrial recon- 
struction and development towards the cnea- 
tion of a highly -efficremt and flexible produc- 
tive machine, freed from unnecessary contrals 
end regulations, embedying in the fullest 
measire our own peculiar skill and advantage 
and with ample scope for that native am- 
genuity which is our inheritance from the 
past. 


INBED FOR SAVINGS TO CONTINUE 


The successful accomplishment of the 
nation’s task requires the deployment of ill 
our energy and resource, and not least that 
the volume of savings shall be maintained 
at the highest possible level, so that -the evils 
of inflation may be held at bay. During the 
period of transition, shortage in the domestic 
market cannot be avoided and Government 

i seems likely to remain relatively 
heavy for some time. Savings, fherefore, 
“have much the same significance both for the 
State and for the individual as they had in 
war-time, a condition of affairs that cannot 
be emphasised too often or two much new 
that the surmytus of war has passed away. 
But with their hard-won savings ‘harnessed 
to the national effort towards recovery, the 
people have the sight to expect shat the 
a expended to the best advagtage 
possible. 


It ‘must dso tbe said that too much im- 
portance cannot tbe atiadhed to the carly 
reduction of Government expenditure and to 
the progressive relief which should be given 
es rapidly as possible from the burden of 
excessive taxation. This is a picture which 
the banker Panam. in a position to see 
‘mere npr than others. There oe ‘be— 
andeed there is alteady—a growing 
tion to borrow by firms and ‘by Tadiviauals 
for ‘begitimate poses of reconstruction and 
enterprine. fact, however, remains that 
there is little incentive to borrow unless there 
as a reasonable prospect that the monry can 
be employed to advantage and, even then, 
that prospect will often fail to attract while 
high rates of taxation remain. Jn this con- 
mection, it 1s mecessary to stress the import- 
ance to progressive ‘business of relief in the 

as well as the Jower income ‘levels. 


DISGOURAGING EFFECT OF AUSTERITY 


A doctrine of austerity doubtless :has its 
uses as a curb upon extravagance, but it is 
an unpalatable prescription, and an overdose 
of this medicine may well have a disco i 
effect upon the patient. ‘He should ‘be 
exharted and emboldened to exercise himself 
and his inventive skill to bring about .in- 
creased production. By so doing, frill .em- 
ployment can ‘best ‘be achieved, and the 
weight of taxation on enterprise and initiative 
should ‘become less oppressive, for clearly 


the burden of a given amount of taxation 
begomes lighter the greater the velume of 
production and ‘business activity upon which 
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DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, SIR R. NOTON BARCLAY 


The chairman, Sir R. Noton Barclay, has 
issued his statement to the shareholders of 
District Bank, Limited, prior to the rr6th 
annual meeting to be held, on 29th instant, 
at the head office, Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester. In his statement the chairman said: 

With victory achieved and peace, we trust, 
in the making, I hope this will be the last 
time that limited paper supplies confine 
comment mainly to. our domestic affairs, 

From the report you will see that during 
the past year we lost through death Mr 
W. R. Easterby, who, having continued as a 
member of the board after relinquishing the 
office of managing director in 1935, rendered 
valuable service to the bank for over sixty 
years. We have also lost the services of Mr 
Arthur Hacking, who retired on account of 
ill-health. Shortly after our last meeting we 
were approached by the chairman of Lloyds 
Bank regarding am invitation his. board wished 
to extend to Lord Baifour of Burleigh to 
become one of their directors. He has now 
been appointed chairman of that bank, and 
we offer him our congratulations and good 
wishes. As a new member of our board 
we are pleased to welcome Dr C. [. T. 
Cronshaw: he needs no introduction, being 
well known both in scientific ahd business 
circles. After their long period of National 
Service we are glad to have once more the 
active support of such experienced colleagues 
as Sir Thomas Barlow and Sir Kenneth Lee. 
We congratulate the former, who has recently 
been elected joint deputy-chairman, on the 
further recognition in the New Year’s 
Honours List of his valuable public work 
during the war. 

THE YEAR'S ACCOUNTS 

With the figures. before you for both 
December last and’ the close of the previous 
year it is net necessary for me to discuss the 
items in detail. Briefiy, deposits are nearly 
{10 million ahead af last year, and this is 
mainly reflected in. increases in our liquid 
assets, including Treasury deposit receipts. 
Perhaps advances merit special comment, 
since, whereas throughout the war the move~ 
ment has. remained persistently downwards, 
this year the trend is reversed aad: we record 
an increase of over £24 million. We are, 
however, still in the period between the ter- 
mination of war-time contracts and the 
development of peace-time production. As 
time goes on there should be later stages of 
transition with large-scale re-equipment of 
industry, This. should lead to an increased 
demand for financial assistance, a prime bank- 
ing service which we are in a strong position 
to afford to our customers in both a large 
and small way of business. 

After full provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, taxation and contingencies, we show a 
slightly increased profit over the previous 
twelve months. With the amount brought 
forward there is £812,676 available, and, 
alter similar allocations to those of last year 
and a repetition of our usual dividend, the 
balance of profit to be carried forward is 
£393,004. In considering earnings, past and 
future, it might here be appropriate to point 
out that the Government’s decision to reduce 
the interest rate to {ths per cent. on Treasury 
deposit receipts and the adverse effect on our 
St asset income, which regrettably neces- 
Sitated a cut in interest paid to depositors, 
only operated for a short period of last yea. 
Therefore the result on our earnings for a 
full year’s working has yet to be ascertained. 
Meanwhile you will be pleased to know that 
the business of the bank continues to make 
Satisfactory progress. 


INDUSTRY'S OPPORTUNITY 


With the termination of the war the world 
enters upon a new era, and this inevitably 
involves far-reaching changes from which the 
banks can by no means be immune. In the 
light of present banking conditions the 
nationalisation of the Bank of England does 
little more perhaps than legalise a relation- 
ship which has for some years been closely 
maintained: between the Central Bank and 
the Treasury. Provided Government control 
dees not interfere with legitimate enterprise, 
then it should not fundamentally affect our 
banking structur>. In the meantime, banks 
emerge from this war with the financial 
capacity necessary for a full-scale peace-time 
industrial programme, and their lending 
facilities. are, of course, supplemented by 
those offered by the two new finance cor- 
porations. Equally indispensable for the 
efficient development of our trade and com- 
merce is technical banking experience, and 
here I might mention the specialist services 
of our foreign department which is already so 
actively associated with the export drive. 

Naturally, the high hopes of peace en- 
gender intolerance of any controls, however 
well advised, which may appear to delay the 
return to an easier life and improved stan- 
dards. But haste should be tempered with 
discretion, and’ the forward move should not 
disregard past experience and proved 
economic laws. which, if fluted, might result 
in inflated prices and retard rather than pro- 
mote lasting progress. On the other hand, 
present opportunities for technical advance- 
ment and the paramount need for efficient 
organisation seem to open up the way for 
joint endeavour between capital, management 
and labour. What more encouraging, there- 
fore, than that the cotton industry should take 
the lead’ and, through the Evershed Report, 
demenstrate what co-operation can achieve. 
Let us hope that the recommendations of the 
industry’s. working party will prove equally 
clear and constructive, and that in conse- 
quence each section of the trade will fully 
understand how it can best contribute to the 
common cause. Pending these important 
decisions, it would be as well to recognise 
that to-day we have a sellers’ market. Such 
is the shortage of supplies that there is a 
tendency to the dangerous assumption that 

rice is only of secondary importance. While, 
or the moment, this may be true, the large 
increase in productive power must not be 
overlooked, and this will probably assert itself 
more rapidly than is generally believed. 
Before long we shall once again have a buyers’ 
market and price will be all-important. The 
belief held in som2 quarters that British goeds 
are preferred by foreign buyers, although it 
may have some substance, will not induce 
them to continue their custom if our goods 
are dearer than those of our competitors. It 
is, therefore, absolutely necessary to the per- 
manent recovery of our overseas trade that 
we should be able to export at economic 
prices, and the substitution of modern for 
obsolete or obselescent machinery with an 
adequate output per man-hour is. essential to 
secure this. 


- Of wider significance are the Washington 
negotiations and the fulfilment of the many- 
sided agreement which has emerged cannot 
be without anxiety. Especially is this so 
regarding the reactions it may have on our 
export trade, the expansion of which is so 
vital to our future prosperity. None the less, 
seeing that a common basis for fmancial and 
commercial co-operation with the United 
States is thereby provided, this plan does 
offer some hope of world economic unity. 


STAFF 


The last year of the war has regrettably 
added to the number of our men whe have 
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lost their lives @1 active service. The total 
is 81, amd the relatives have our deepest 
sympathy. Valour and meritorious service 
have trought further decorations and tributes 
to serving members of the staff, to whom we 
offer our simcere congratulations. Some of 
our employees are now coming back to duty 
in the bank, and we hepe the influx will 
steadily increase in. the montas which lie 
ahead. We extend a warm welcome to those 
returning to civilian life, and we are making 
arrangements for their .reabserption and 
training. To those who have so ably carried 
the bank through the difficult years. of war, 
and in particular to the pensioners and 
married women who have helped us through 
the period ot emergency, I would express a 
full measure of thanks for their inestimable 
service. 

_ With the conclusion ef the war, Mr Dafforn 
intimated a desire to be relieved from the 
heavy burden of his office as chief. general 
manager, and he retired at the end of Sep- 
tember. In vour name [I should like to 
express Our warm appreciation of the long 
and outstanding services which he has ren- 
dered to the bank. Mr Datiorn is succeeded 
by Mr W. F. Lonsdale, and we are con- 
fident that under his management, together 
with the able assistauce of Mr Cunliffe and 
that of Mr Higginbettom, the new joint 
general manager, our business will continue 
to progress. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CHANGES IN MONEY RATES 





_ The seventy-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Alexanders Discount Company, 
Limited, will be held at 24, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., on the 23rd instant. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Colin F. Campbell, circulated 
with the report and accounts: With the 
cessation of hostilities. the members of His 
Majesty’s Government have been able to 
pursue their declared policy of cheap money 
more actively. Their first step in this direc- 
tion was taken in October, when the Bank 
of England announced that the rate of. interest 
on Treasury Deposit Receipts would be re- 
duced from 1% to 8 per cent., although the 
Bank Rate would continue to be 2 percent. 

This led to some changes in the rates 
charged and given by the banks, who an- 
nounced that the new lending rates to the 
discount market would be } per cent. against 
bills, and 7 per cent. against short-dated 
Government bonds and consequently the bill 
rate fell to } per cent. The margin obtain- 
able on Treasury bills remained practically 
unchanged, but on bonds it was somewhat 
increased. Against this improvement, how- 
ever, the market in short-dated bonds became 
irregular and has continued to be so; due 
mainly to sales by holders who were applying 
for the two tap issues before the tap was 
closed. 

The discount houses have continued to be 
large holders and dealers in these bonds, 
consequently so long as the present market 
conditions exist those responsible for the 
management of our affairs have to exercise 
a good deal of foresight and ingenuity. 

In my last year’s statement I expressed 
the hope that the discount market would be 
able to revert to its more normal bill busi- 
ness, but it does not appear as if this hepe 
is likely to be realised in the near future. 

Turning to the balance sheet you will 
observe that bills discounted are shown less 
provision for rebate, and include short-dated 
securities, also that the bills rediscounted 
do not appear in the balance sheet, but are 
shown separately in a note. 

We very much regret that Mr Bowie, who 
has managed our business under the difficult 
war-time conditions, has had a very severe 
illness, but, fortunately, we were able to 
obtain the release of Mr Macnaghten, who 
had been working at the Air Ministry since 
1940. 
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APEX (TRINIDAD) 
OILFIELDS, LIMITED 


MARKED EXPANSION 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet 
ing of Apex (Trinidad) Ouifieids, Limited, 
was held, on the roth instant, in London. 

Mr Malcolm Maclachlan (chairman and 


_joint managing director) said that the nett 


profit amounted to £351,000, and recom- 
mended the payment of a final dividend of 
174 per cent., less British income-tax at 
5s. old. in the £, making a total of 30 per 
cent. for the year. 

The production for the year amounted to 
3,383,000 barrels of crude oil and 3,192,000 
gallons of casing head gasolene. Deliveries 
0 Trinidad Leaseholds refinery amounted 
to 3,398,000 barrels of crude oil and 3,187,000 
zallons of casing head gasolene. ; 

In accordance with the amortisation policy 
£217,000 had been written off the wells 
during the vear, and up to date 96 per cent. 
of the original cost of all the wells had been 
amortised. The whole of the wells now 
stood in the accounts at £128,000, which 
included £37,000 in respect of wells and new 
locations not yet due for amortisation. — 

Figures which had been published during 
the last twelve months showed the marked 
sxpansion which had taken place in the 
oil industry of Trinidad and the very con- 
siderable contribution which that industry 
had made to the war effort. The total oil 
production for the year 1944—the last year 
of published figures—-amounted to approxi- 
mately 214 million barrels, to which the 
Apex Company had contributed approxi- 
mately 17 per cent. 

The company’s drilling programme, which 


was still under regulation by the authorities, 
had continued to be directed towards ob- 
taining production and also extending the 
tested areas of the property. In accordance 
with this programme, 71,000 feet had been 
drilled during the year. 

The report was adopted. 


OROVILLE DREDGING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PATO AND ASNAZU RESULTS 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the Oroville Dredging Co., Limited, was 
held on the 16th instant, in London, Mr 
Frederick W. Baker, the chairman, presid- 


g. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Our main active interests continue to be 
the dredging operations in the Republic of 
Colombia, South America, carried on by Pato 
Consolidated Gold Dredging, Ltd., and 
Asnazu Gold Dredging, Ltd. Two dividends 
of 15 cents each were received during the 
year from Pato Consolidated and a further 
dividend of 15 cents has been received since. 
Asnazu paid a § cents dividend in April, 1945. 

The high production at Pato for the year to 
April 30, 1945, is due to the fact that No. 3 
dredge encountered some high-grade gravel 
on the Jobo Lake area, which had not been 
disclosed by the drilling, and to the river 
gravels being handled by No. 4 dredge giving 
a somewhat higher return than was to have 
been expected from the limited drilling that 
has been done on the river areas. That any 
such tenor as 40 cents per yard can be sus- 
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tained is unlikely. Indeed, the production of 
$1,965,495 (U.S.) for the six months to Octo- 
ber 31, 1945, was close on $500,000 less than 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 

As a result of an attempted revolution in 

uly, 1944, in which the President of the 
epublic was kidnapped and subsequently 
released by his captors, the Government de- 
creed martial law, which lasted until Febru- 
ary, 1945. This period was utilised by the 
Administration to pass certain constitutional 
and social reforms conferring many new 
benefits on labour and imposing new tax 
obligations, substantially increasing thereby 
the operating expenses of industrial and min- 
ing enterprises. This, coupled with the fact 
that prices of local materials and foodstuffs 
continued to rise, is responsible for an 
appreciable increase in costs, and is the 
background against which both Pato Con- 
solidated and Asnazu carry on their opera- 
tions. 

At Asnazu, shortage of dredge supplies and 
spare parts somewhat hampered operations 

uring the year, but now that the war 1s over, 
it is expected that the situation in this respect 
will gradually improve. As with Pato, all-in 
costs have been increased by the upward revi- 
sion in the scale of Colombian income-tax and 
also by the legislation extending the social 
benefits to be given by the company to em- 
ployees. Several factors influenced your 
directors in deciding to withdraw from par- 
ticipation in the development of the Restrepo 
areas, chief of which was our inability to 
acquire the foreign currency for our half-share 
of the expenditure. 

At the property of the Golden Queen Min- 
ing Company mining and milling operations 
have remained suspended since 1942. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





(Continued from page 110) é 
machinery, contract services, etc. Mr Kirk has therefore re- 
calculated the figures to show net output on the definition applied 
by the Board of Trade to other industries (t.e., “net value 
added ”). (Can Mr Kirk be persuaded to work these figures back 
for other pre-war years?) These revised estimates are: — 


£ mn. { mn, 
ms ere 175 1941-42..........- 398 
PTE neh sgade oe 171 1942-43.....--0-+5 4473 
1939-40... sees ee 242 19435-44.......60.- 455 
1940-41... 2.05 220005 3624 


Mr Kirk’s paper contains a great many other interesting and 
important facts, such as:— 


The factors determining agricultural policy during the war have 
been (in rough order of precedence): food value per acre; food 
value per man ; balance between animal and vegetable constituents 
in the diet ; protective foods ; economy of shipping ; importance in 
food stocks ; value in farm technique. 

Before the war, 20 to 25 per cent of feeding-stuffs was imported ; 
to-day (including offals of wheat and oil seeds) about 3 per cent. 

The direct gain from ploughing up grass, measured in starch 
equivalent per acre, is only about 20 per cent; but there is a 
further gain from the more intensive use of what grass remains. 


Before the war at least one-third of the grass grown was neither 
eaten nor converted into hay. 


The increase in the total of manhours worked during the war 
was about 15 per cent, and the increase in net output per manhour 
(assisted by fertilisers, machinery, etc.) about 13 per cent. 


* * * 


BIS on Relative Export Prices © 


During the war the detailed annual surveys published by the 
Bank for International Settlements have been particularly valued 
as a source of information about conditions in enemy and occupied 
territories that was not readily available elsewhere. Though lack- 
ing this special interest, the latest report is perhaps the most 
valuable of the whole wartime series—and its merit is enhanced by 
its publication with what, by present standards, is quite astonishing 


speed. For the Bank’s own operations, it covers the financial year 
to March 31st last; but the general survey, in which the real 
interest lies, has been carried right up to the end of 1945—the 
text even includes some of the tables published in the statistical 
White Paper that accompanied the Anglo-American loan agree- 
ment. For an institution that is widely regarded as being almost 
on the point of demise—in view of the inception of the Inter- 
national Fund and Reconstruction Bank—this is an exhibition of 
virility that deserves to be noted. Though the report contains a 
lengthy analysis of the structure and functions of both the Bretton 
Woods institutions, there is no word about their relationship to 
the BIS or about its future. 

In addition to its customary review of recent trends, the report 
this time glances back over the whole period of the war, and in 
effect gives thumb-nail sketches (in some instances they are 4 
good deal larger than that) of economic and monetary develop- 
ments in each of the principal countries durtng the six years. 
Apart from the usual sections on public finance, overseas trade, 
prices and commodities, noteworthy features are analyses of the 
monetary costs of the war, leading to the conclusion that, in real 
terms, the costs borne by national Treasuries were fully four 
times as great as those of 1914-18 ; a survey of all formal exchange 
rate changes during the period, showing comparative deprecia- 
tions ; a study of the principles of monetary and payments agree- 
ments, with a complete list of those concluded since 1943 (and 
a suggestion that, by the autumn of 1945, the aggregate net 
balances accumulated thereunder may have reached £300 
niillion) ; and a detailed comparative analysis of the various note- 
nn operations -carried through since the Corsican operation 
of 1943. 

There is also an enterprising calculation of relative ‘export 
prices of Britain and the United States. British prices are 
adjusted for the depreciation of sterling, and on that basis it is 
computed that the average price in 1944 was 53 per cent above 
the 1938 level, whereas the American average was 71 per cent 
above—and this despite the fact that US hourly wage-rates rose 
(between 1939 and mid-1945) by 35 per cent, while the average 
British rate rose by 52 per cent. Data based on wartime ex- 
perience, and moreover upon averages, cannot be much guide to 
effective competitive power in the future; but the picture, so 
far as it goes, is more favourable than is commonly supposed. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Until mid week, the London Stock 
Exchange showed no decided tendency. On Wednesday, however, 
considerable activity developed in the Funds, and investment stocks 
and high-class equities joined in the improvement. 


In gilt-edged further progress was made towards the adjustment 
of yield levels between the shorts and the longs. But it was still 
apparent that the rises were favouring the middle dated stocks quite 
as much as the shorts, which still have some way to go before they 
reach a normal parity with the longer dated issues. 


Greek bonds responded to reports of a {15 million credit. Chinese 
issues made some progress, but Japanese and German loans remained 
depressed. 


Home rail prior charges enjoyed much better investment support, 
but the marginal stocks remained listless. The recent improvement 
in Argentine rails was halted by the threat of labour trouble in Ar- 
gentina. Insurance shares remained strong and further advances 
were recorded. A few industrial issues were prominent, like British 
Plaster Board, and store shares. : 


Some improvement in oil shares was reported, but Kaffirs remained 
chastened after the recent shake-out. 


Stock Exchange : London 


** FINANCIAL News” INDICES 








Security Indices | Yield 
Total Corres. ER 
1946 Bargains Day } 

in S.E, 1945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed | Old Ord. 

shares* | Int.t | Consols Shares 
{ | 

|. % % 
Jan. 10...... | 8,779 §,309 115 -0 136 +5 2-72 3-75 
o wavieaes 9,075 5,628 115-1 136 6 2-72 3-75 
<6 meeh eee 11,591 7,699 115-2 136-7 \ 2-72 3-75 
o. Be cele 9,194 6,249 ; 1150 | 13° 2-72 3°75 
ae eee | 9,659 6,600 | 1353 | 137-1 2-72 3°74 


~® July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30); 
lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest, 135-7 
(December 12). 





New York 
(WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 




















1945 
Rea Dec. Jan. Jan 
Low High 27, , 
Jan. 1945 1946 1946 
24 6 
354 Industrials .......... | 108 6 142-8 142-7 141-7 146-9 
90 Rally a. ck Shondeck 115-1 158 -5(b)| 158-5 155-1 162-9 
20 Utilities.........2.0- 93-2 121-1(a)| 120-2 | 119-8 122-5 
003 Stacie (26 6204s 0083 1066-7 | 14033 | 1302 | 139-2 | 144-1 
Av. yield %F 0.550. .ccces 4-63 3-66 (a) 3-64 3-67 3°53 
ae } 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Dec. 13. (0) Dec. 27. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 ComMMON STOCKS 


(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions 1946 Average | Transactions 
Jan. Bo.2 cases 166 -3 1,390,000 i Vicesacae 166 -4 1,230,000 
wo Biaceds eee 165-9 1,070,000 sda ae 170-1 2,160,000 
o Beraehans ° 166 «5 530,000* ot Deaness 172-7 2,920,000 








1946: High 172-7 (Jan. 9). Low, 165-9 (Jan. 4). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
January 19, 1946 Capital — mer 
To Shareholders only..........-0-eeeeeeeeeeeee 820,336 bee 1,681,670 
By Stock Exchange Introduction..........--++- 1,340,000 nt 791,250 
By Permission to Deal ..........-+--22+e+e000+ 1,039,423 103,458 3,436,173 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 116 
Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
1946 (to date)............ rich sehen decwetagpies* = 31,895,645 30,285,122 
1945 tte date)..... ai ats bi bina dec cesoccesveguebegeas =e 89,148,553 36,673,553 
Destination Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. _‘ Foreign 


Ye U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
ine" to date) 28,725,122 1,560,000 Nil 19,457,129 454,211 10,373,782 
1945 tto date) 36,673,553 Nil Nil 36.472,303 146,250 55,000 
a 


Conversions excluded. Includes Government issues to January 9, 1945, only. 
Above Siguiee incinde’ail new capital in which permission to'deal has been granted. 
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New York Prices 

Close Close Close Close Close Close 

jan. Jan. | 3. Commerciat Jan. Jan. jan. Jan. 

1. Railroads. 835 and industrial. 8 15 8 15 

Atlantic Coast .. 77} 79 Am. Smelting... 65% 68}! Int. Paper...... 47 45 

Can. Pacific .... 22 22} | Am. Viscose .... 69) 693) Liggett Mvers... 97} 99 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 59} 62 | Anaconda...... 45} 48§{| Nat. Distillers... 71 81} 

N.Y. Central.... 33} 354 Beth. Steel ..... 97% 103 | Nat. Steel...... 82} 6 
Pennsylvania... 44} 46% | Briggs Mfg...... 493 513) Phelps Dodge... 38 39} 
Southern.....-. 60! 60 Celanese of Amer. 63  65§| Proct,Gamble.. 65} €8} 
oo eee 137 138}| Sears Roebuck.. 38 423 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 923 $8} | Shell Union..... 324 33} 
Amer. Tel..... -- 190} 193} | Eastman Kodak. 223 234 | Std. Oii N.J..... 67§ €8} 

Int. Telephone... 30% 30$ | Gen. Electric.... 47} 48$ | 20th Cen. Fox... 43} 46 
Pacific Light ... 58% 62} | Gen. Motors.... 764 78§| United Drug.... 25 27} 
People’s Gas.... 90% 95 | Inland Steel .... 104 110 | U.S. Steel ...... 84} £93 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 37% 383 | Int. Harvester.. 933 993) West’house FE... 36§ 384 
W. Union Tel... 513 52 | Inter. Nickel.... 37% 393} Woolworth ..... 53h 546 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The market this week has come fully 


under the sway of the “revenue” season. The banks have largely 
abstained from buying bills—though a moderate business was done 
in March maturities on Tuesday—and the money supply has left little 
margin. Money during the first three days of the week, though usable, 
was adequate for the market’s needs, but the position was ovVer- 
shadowed by the knowledge that much of the balances available was 
“bad ’’ money likely to be called on the Thursday, when the usual 
heavy tax transfers fell to be made. These expectations proved well- 
founded, and on that day the market recourse to the special buyer 
seemed likely to be large. The Bank return, of course, does not reflect 
this additional pressure’; yet bankers’ balances have fallen by /41 
million to {221 million, despite the relief afforded by a further very 
large reflux of notes. Over £30 million of currency has returned in 
a fortnight. 


The position on the floating debt side was relieved, so far as possible, 
by the omission, for the second successive week, of any call against 
TDk’s, so that the market benefited by some £39 million of maturities 
(nominal maturities were {50 million). But the discount houses were 
tendering for the increased offer of £140 million of bills, and secured 
an abnormally heavy allotment — 59 per cent, against 46 per cent, 
of their total application, which seems still to have been retained at 
the level appropriate to a £150 million offer. This result was somewhat 
surprising, for, in view of the large proportion of maturing bills in 
official hands (Government securities dropped by £46 million during 
the week), it might have been expected that the authorities would 
have themselves participated substantially. Next week the bill issue 
is restored to {130 million, but maturities of TDR’s will be very small. 


MONEY RATES LONDON.—The following cates prevailed on January 16, 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank, Bills 60 
days, 4%; 3months, 4%; 4months, 4%; 6 months, %-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
4-4% : 3 months, §-}$%. Day-to-day money, $-%. Short Loans, 4-}%. Bank deposit 
rate, 4% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-14%; 
4 months, 1}-14°%:; 6 months, 14-23%. 


Exchange Rates..—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on 
January 16, 1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02}-03}: mail transfers, 4-02}-033. Canada. $ to £ 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transfers 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-224) 17 «30-49. 
Paris. Francs 479 -70-480 -30. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 -85~95, 
Norway. 19 -95-20-05k. Holland. Fis. 10 -68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 -58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 176}-3. Denmark. Kr. 19+32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20- mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-20 (buying). 
Argentina. 16 -45 pesos. i 

Ftxea Rates tor Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office.—Spain. Pesetas 44-00, 
italy. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on January 16, 1946: 
Piastres (973) 978-$. Imdia. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}j-184d. China. 
$3-3%. tran. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/24-1/3%. Singapore. 2/3 -2/4& 
Mexico. (Pesos to £) 19°45. Colombia. (Pesos to £) 7 -00-7 -06. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, ‘or which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York 





t Free Rate. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended January I2, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was £102,401,000: 
against ordinary expenditure of £75,300,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £110,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£10,942,881, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,116,353,000 against £2,500,873,000 


for the - corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ~ 


{| « ‘See inte into the 
} } Exehequer 
& thousands) 


| Esti- 
peices. Sa "Ape — Week | Week 
1945-46 te | ended wales 
Jam | Jan. 
14 Jan 13. | “12, 
| seas. | ats 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY \ 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ...-- 1550000 687,424. 719,943, 63,646; 63,127 
Gentes .....+0 80,000 29,658 24.949 6.700 5,400 


Estate, et., Duties 115,000 83,941, 91,328 2,145) 1,632 
19,000 210 


| Lb1D5; 17,844 ... 

PETE rs sctians wien 500.000 25,885. 27, 588 1,635 
ee xe . 389,706 349,697) 8,440! an 
Other Iniand Rev.; 1,000 232} 20: 


























Castoms...... " eee sonal $43,397 11,059. 9,805 
Br ciicinteated , 544,000; 383,300: 410,400 —_ 4,700. 
otal Customs & 

Excise ........ 1130000 841,609 853,797 15,959 14,503 
Moter Duties ...., 30,000; 17,236, 24,427 7,592, 8,813 
Post Office (Net: | | 

—s estas am wee FS oan ee 
Wireless Licences, 4,850 3,270 3,400... | «. 
Crewa L ands.... 1,000 740 720 20, eos 
Recerpts from Sun-) | 

dry Leaus..... 11,500 5,262) 4%, 423, 39 


Misexil Receipts..| 23,000 66,106) 59, 552 1,7 ee... 





Total Ord. Rev. _ 3265000:2162164,218 1 159106910 102401 


scanner eqn sieges lal andarensseeaeeaasoeeten 
SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdeasting 114,100 90,800 89,400! _LTs0 _1,600 


Bata. «sccies oor 3379100 2252964 2270559,108660,104001 


an baih cajnisai il linia Mncapeti 








! Issues, owt of the 











\ i Exchequer to meet 
payments 
J theusands) 
Esti- = wai 
Expendituse | mate, | April | April Week | Weels 
specks OP OE cae ca 
i | c | Jan an. 
| a | as | 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 196 
ORDINARY i 
EXPENDITURE ! i 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000, 527,647, 340,470, 1,598... 
Paynents ‘ | 
Ireland. ....... 11,000, 6,445 7834 .. | w. 
Other Cons: Fund i 
Servwiees ....... 8,000, 6,737 7,334, tone. 1. oem 
Bobal ccbdnedt con 484,000. 340,830! 355,638 1,598 
Supply Services. . 5345262 4511469 SIS0SS1 107350 75, 300 
Total oc. ..eccks 15827282 4652319 4286569 10894® 75, 300 








SeLr-BaALANCING | 4 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114, 100’ 90,800) 89,400 1,750) 1,600 


TOROS pase. «swat 5941382 41 143119 4375969110698) 76,900 

A change has been a method of showing 
an excess of Post > Expenditure over the Post Offiee 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 


being shown as up to July 24, 1943, imclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After deereasing Exchequer balances by 
£283,370 to (3,276,252, the other operations 
for the weck (no longer shown separately) 
decreased the gross Nationat Debt by 
{32,062,208 to {24,361 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 
PO. and Telegraph . . .. 2s. oe cree ewes arenes 120 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. .......6.....c00c5s, 35 
Housing (Temperary Accommodation) Act, 1944.. 5,000 
Building Matevials and Housing Act, 1945 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Defeace Loans Acts, 1937 and 1939.............. 10,936 
Laud Settlement {Pacitittes) Acts, 19399 and 3921. . 








FLOATING DEBT 


({ mations) so gta george 
| S 
ee ee 
Bills | Advances | sury | Total 
Date | |__| De- | Float- 
nd | | Bank | posits ing 
Ten- | + Public | _ of by Debt 
| der aP | Depts. Eng- | Banks | 
land 
oy 15 1470-0 Not available ' 
- 13 1690-0 a P | 
. 20 16990 } 
» 2T 1710-8 2329- 5 603- i oe ” 2088 0, 6730 6 
3 1738 0 Not available | 


17 1770-0 . ‘i 
24 1798-0 2296-2, 647-9... ” 1843 0 6577-1 
Not available 





} 
8 1820-0) | . > 
15 1820 0 | , a 
22 1820-0 : : 
29 4226-0 | 423-0 8-5 1636-5 6294-0 
1946 } 
Jan. 5 1820 0 | Not available 1 
» 12 (1810-0 os 
TREASURY BILLS 
__ millions} 
i Amount Aveeawe : aff 
Date of ———-——— f Allot- | Allotted 
Fender | Offered, “plied. . ment ae 
Allotted Min. 
me | Rate 
19%: | i s d€¢ 
j=. 12} 0-0 3.2 | 1104 | 20 1-50 | 37 
12 | 130-0 | 246-0 | 1300; 20 0-12 32 
» 19} 180-0 | 235-2 | 150-0} 10 1-60 52 
” 26 | 150-0 | 215-# 1500) 10 1-95 6l 
. 2 | 1500 | 223-5 / 150-0{ 10 1-67 55 
o» .&| 150-0 Sas 1500, 10 1-42 50 
» 16] 150-0 | 233-5) 1500, 10 1-52 51 
» 23} 150-0 | 218-1) 1500, W153 | % 
» BW) 140-0) 216-4) 1400) W 029 
Dec. 7 | 130-0 | 221-0 | 130-0 911-30 | & 
» 14) 130-0! 209-4) 130-0] 911-76 | 4% 
» 21} 130-0 | 219-7 | 130-0 91121 | 3 
28 | 130-0 | 211-5 | 130-0] 1@ 152 | 53 
946 | } 
Jon. 4/ 130-0) 203-0 1200) 10 006 | 4 
» | 1400; =e! 140-0 | 16 038 {| 59 
Ouw January li ions at £99 17s. 6d. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday a 
Friday of the following week were aecepted as to abou 
59 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher Ss were aecepted in full. Applications at 


prices 

£99 17s. Td. for bills to be paid for on Monday, and Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for January 18. For'the week ended January 


the banks are not asked for Treasury deposits. 


SF 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 

BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
ff thousands) __ 


| 


b 3% | 3% | 2% 


| 
Week : ? 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | War 
ended | | Bonds | Bonds | Bonds 
MFO CF “ees Spacek 
Oct. 30 | 6466 | 10,085 | %;718 | 22,970 
Nov. 6 | 5,233 8.567 | 47.812 | 26.335 
» I | 5268 | 7,772 40,579 | 18,838 
» 2 | 4737 | 7215 | 47,791 | 10:162 
* 2f | 4588 | 6,799 | 40,297 | 6,343 
Dec. 4 | $089 | 5.869 | 52,824 1,327 
.» ub! 3640 5,460 | 88,651 | 18,624 
" wf  3ng 4,756 | 130,362 | 27,478 
» 2 | 2494 3,036 | Tap closed 
1946 
jan. 1 499 “| 6232 |. 
. so) gat RAO 1 se cirrd 
reer eaningenes 
Totals ' } 
to date |1,509,235* 959,312* [2,777,414 $3,419,545 § 
* 320 on F 260 weeks, ~ 247 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
Dec, 18th a to a total value of £12 497 765, 


Up to Dec. > Eat of Savings Certificates to the 
ln of £301,520,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s officiah buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce thapeapeet the 
week. Ia the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 703 cents per 


ounce throughout the week. Bombay bulliem prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
: Vime Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a Ra. s 
Bs Wis veined anes 8 13 1% 13 
ia de Bie oe 4s elemeien 83 12 137 14 
i nes 5 ses cepa hie Market closed 
i, SNS 66 dss wedaniitceee Market re-opened, sabject to 


maximum and minimum 
prices of Rs. 85 and Rs. 81 
respectively for geld and ef 
Rs. 140 and Re, 136 for 
silver. Quotations nominal 
on fan. 14, 15 ann 16. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 16, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015, 100 
In Ciecin. ... 1544,757,669 7 Other Govt. 
InBankg. De- Securities ... 1588,262,750 


partment .. §5.510,164 | Other Secs.... 715,419 
Silver Coin ... 6,731 


Amt. of Fid. 


"400,247,833 140,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f 
Props’ Capital 2.58; 501, 188 
Rest 


ee 


f 
14,553,000 } Govt. Secs... . 
. 3,343,085 
Public Deps.*. 


Other Secs. : 
20,150,634 | Detscounts and 


—_ Advances... GOT0,832 





“Ban Deps. : 99,297, 480) Securities.... 14,366,395 
ANKETS . oo ae epee 
Other Accts.. 58. 466, 373 23,437, 22% 
——-——-—-—- | Notes........ 55,510,164 

279,763,853 | Gold & Silver 
SRRNES , sense 361,992 
317,810,572 317,810, 572 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissione 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
({ mittions) 


1945 1946 


— 


| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Jan 
|"a7 | 2 | ® | 6 


Issue Dept. : : 
Notes in circulation ..... 1220 -4 1374 -8,1358-8)1544 7 
Notes in banking depart- j 
DE pakke an hbk nso 29°9 25°5 41-4) 55:5 
Government debt and | 
a a . = > 1399 -2}1599 -3 
Other securities......... 06 0-7 
GONE « . ve cree ewe sone | : 2 0 2 0-2; 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 168/~-| 172/3, 172/3. 172/83 


Banking Dept. : 


Deposits : i 
Public ..... rosvessee | 9@i 23-5 11-6) 20-2 
ROTO ads s oh oss Sete | 214-1, 296-5 262-2 221-3 
Others. spss bale hie | §7°0 64-0 59-5 58-5 
Fr ay ee eR | 278-9 384-0 333°3 229°9 
Securitir | - 
CSGMOTAMENT. 2 oi... sce 242-6 350-5 284-8 238-5 
Discoumts, ete........... | 86 9S 10-8 G1 
oe eS eee ee |} 14-3 155 13-% 1-4 
Total. é -seseeee | 265°5 375-9 309-5) 261-9 
Danking di pt. BIB: yr e-ewresy t S13} 25-9 41-7) 55°9 
{ oat tS 1 heh 
Propertion.”’...... tenees ' li a 6 4 12-5 15°6 


» herent debt is {11, 015, 100: capital £14, 553, 000 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 350 million to £1,400 
millien on Deeember 10 


10, 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& Geucnads 





| Week | Aggregate 

| Ended | * from Jam. 1 to 

| aie een? 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 





2, j 1 y | ’ 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 


Working days:— | Ss i ££ 





j | 

DA ce 
Birmingham... .... | 2675 | 2,052) 4340) 4620 
Bradford. .....65. 3,833 | 2.062) 4,049! 2,232 
DE acubhcesde ¢ 768 | 805 «2494 )séd##45D 
ee ne 692 859 1,397 1,611 
ES oe ey 1,007 | 1,281) 2,412 2,692 
DN oso neice 971 1,103 2,191 2,151 
Live Sob vesd0ost eee 6,238 | 10,135 10; 
Manchester. .:..5:. | 3,669) 4038 6,990) ; 
Newcastle......... 1,652 1,953) 3, | 3,835 
Nottingham. ...... 458 «635 1,185 1,284 
Sheffield .......... 1,258 1038 2,791 2,816 
Southampton...... | 1% | 25; 294, 443 

a Ee eee eee ee ee 
12 Towns......... | 21,417 | 22,359 | O48 5 548 | 41,762 


Dublin ........... cat 10,534 | 20,068 25,148 
war seats) vila tb shen ol ' 








co to <3 Gs 


20 


159 
511 
592 
151 


284 
816 
443 


762 
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OVERSEAS BANA 


RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





Million $’s 
| | 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Jan. | | Dee. | Jan. | Jan. 
RESOURCES Tl, a | 10, 
Gold certifs..on hand and due’ 1945 | 1905 | 1946 
from Treasury ........... 17;806 17,062 tes 17,088 
Total reserves ......0.566-- 18,685 17,863, 17,863, 17,891 
Total cash reserves......... 267 207 232 277 
Total US. Govt. secs. ...... 18,907 24,036 24,092 23,859 
Total loans and sees. ....... | 19,041 24,531, 24,316) 24,075 
Fotal REBOUFCES V0. cesses eee (59,720 44,851 45,014 44,489 
| | 
LiaBiLiries 
VR. notes in cirm ......4.- 21,695 24, 136 24,635, 24,485 
Lxeess mr. bauk- res. 1,300; 1,350) 1,480 1330 
ee bi wikewes. dep, ........- | 4,057) 15,658 15,900 15,822 
t. deposits .....sseeeees 528 1,199) 771) 758 
ota ld Oth. nt sdpicaanabe 5% | 16,275, 18,139) 17.970 17,886 
fotal Babilities .....-...e00. ' 39,710, 44,851 45,014 44,489 
Rescrvnstiitlite.> +s. dicihed.s 49--39941 7% 41 9% 42-2% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Me metary gold stock. .......) | 20,593 20,065, 20,065 20,046 
treasury & bank currency...| 4,130 4,334) 4,352 4,362 
LrABILITies 
Money im cireulation........ , 25,257) 28,649, 28,491 28,297 
freasury cash and dep. .....! | 2900 3,482, ae 3,014 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


Million £’s 


i 


pee 
jan, | Dec. | Dee. 


| Jan. 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


Dec. Dec, Dec. 


Dec, 
S11 oe D, | 
3 ASSETS 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold ..... io << | 65,152 65,152; 65,152; 129,817 
Private discounts and 
Sere SS. a 48,406 47,183 45,947 47,590 
Advx inces to State ° 
MON a ay iy tka ai 490,506 490,506 481,506 450,505 


(a) In occupation costs. 426,000 426.000. 426.000: 426,000 


(6) Treasury advances .. Nil 


LIABILITIES 


Nil Nil | 
(c) Fixed advances ...,| 64,506) 64,506 55,506 24,505 | 


Nil 


cage, RE ae | 555,575, 557,106 562,752 570,006 


Deposit total .........1 57.726 52,932 


(a) Govt..accounts ....| 10,274) 


' 


Other acceunts ....... ‘| 47,452) 47,339 46,272, 56,624 


49,262 68,672 


5,593, 2,990) 12,048 


NETHERLANDS BANK Million florins 


| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 


Jan. 
% 
1946 


712-9 ‘712-9 


02 O2 O02 


148-1) 167-0, 140-0 


} Nil 


| dU, 27, 3, 
ASSETS | 1945 1945 1945 

as diatinte ts, ani kev deh 712-9 712-9 
Foreign balances, etc.*. .| 4,539 -7 4,540 -3, 4,539 -0 4,539 -4 
Home bills ............ 0-3 
Loans and advances sal 

Current account ..... | 143 -8 

Qf which to N.E.T....| 44-8 
Advances to Govt. ..... | Nil Nil Nil 
Other assets...... -eoe} 330-7; 126: 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... +} 1,555 -1/1 
Current accounts :— 


448 448 44 
8 118-8 143-8 


646 ‘7 1,712 8 1,441 -7 


447 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 


Dec. | Dec. | Dee. Jan 
Lobe (ek 1 oe 3, 


Assets J9g5 | 1945 | 1945 1946 
WM dS. hs chk epesiis s dxers 31,382) 31,382) 31,383) 31,382 
Foreign exchange.......... i 1, 307, 1,587) 1,772) 3,576 
Private loans and accounts..| 1,307! 158%; 1,772) 2,237 
Loans:to State .i......0.00 41,806 41,666) 42, 269) 43,679 
LIABILITIES 

MONO ES, o sivn tk chotine ss - 68,768) ‘saad 70,396 71,798 
Current aceounts : 

(a) Govt. accounts ...... i 2) 5 4 3 


(6) Private accounts ....| 3,366) 3,112) 3,440, 3,369 
j 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
_Milion EN.Z,’ 8 








Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov 
| 20, 4 oe Tee 


ASSETS | 1984 | Y945 | 1945. 1945 
Gold and ster. exch.,.......| 38-83) 77:26! ‘77-56 77 03 
Advances to State ........| 25-88) 27-05 27-03 28-40 
Investments .......... --| 11474 6-30, 5°80: 5-80 
LIABILITIES i | 
Bank Notes .......... ..+, 37°98 42-19 42-31 42-27 
Demand liabs.: State ...... 9-69 11-05 9°91 3: 
Banks and others.......... | 27-27) $402 55-57) 56-15 
Reserve to sight liabs....... Y 8% 'T1 9%, '71 9%! “71-47 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


—— «| Dec, | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec 
Oi ti eB | wm) 








ee a ae 2,417 - 1 2,421 -5 2,387 4 2,237 -7 ASSETS 1944 1945 | 1945 ¥945 1945 
6, 22, 29, | &, (b) Govt. special..... |} 205-5 105-5 105-6 105-6 eee er (4554 +1 4774 -5'4764 4/4759 +3. 4777 0 
ASSETS 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1946 C) Otter... .... 5 967-7, 872-5 850-1, 858-8 Foreign exchange....| 102-4) 127-8) 139-3 140-1 265-3 
Gald ..... ss -ss-srseeae| 265 2:65 2-65 2-65 Of which blocked, Discounts .......... 71-6 86-4) 78-7 155-2 123-9 
Brit. Govt, S008... ......0+-| 28-14) 35-27, 34-57 34-13 as result off Advances. .... soins | 27-6} 25-5) 23-7) 28-6 674 
Sterling balances... .00.. me 1-76 1:26 1-59 1-73 notes surrender.) 563-5 499-8 481:8, 531-9 | Securities........... | 64-1, 63-7) 63-7, 626 622 
LyaBILiTIES 2 Sundry accounts ....... } 150 3 150 -3 150-3. 238-7 LiABLLITIES } } 
Notes im circulation......... | 32: 15, 39:36 38-93 38 -63 eaten L rae Notes in circulation. .'3548 -0'3696 ‘0 3693 -1/3792 -9.3835 -2 
Sl oc Ea ae oe as * This item includes clearing account balances, Other sight liabs. .... 1015-11111 -3,1109 -0,1981 -7 1109 4 
1, jan. 15, 1 jan 14 jau 1, Jan. 15, 
aot ne F946 1946 1946 1946 
CEREALS Ano MEAT TEXTILES—continued NEOUS 
GRAIN, etc. COTTON —conlinucd CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
Wheat s. d. s. 4. Cloth, Overail Cloth, 38} in. s. d. s. d in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(u) 
No.\1 N. Mt. 496 Ib. fio.b. St. J... 61 2 61 8 52 x 50, 22's & lé’s.. 67 0 67 0 s. d, s. a. 
ing. Gaz. av. per cwt. (€).....++ 13 11 42 Drill, 30 in, 80 x 46, . 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 57 
Flour per 280 Ib.— NF a. AD0 2 wvcvccees 95 10 95 20 CHEMICA 
Straights d/d London ........ 40 0 49 0 FLAX (per ton)— Ls— 60/00 oo 
Barley Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt.{e) 24 7 2 6 OS ON ee Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net...... ve pertond S/ 70 ae ~ 
Oats fe) ,, ” 5 7 15 8 PEN i a Fda do caste oes ives Nom. Nom. — os a < 
Maize, Argentine. per ton shoee ee 10/0/0 10/0/70 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, -spot - Tartaric, Engtish, tess-9%. a 3 6 
¥ EAT—Becef, per 8 Ib— wr 5 4 LE Sunkheeige beck abaeeckes Nom Nom. Ammonia, § = ye cones SOE wm 9/16/6 /16/6 
English long sides..... wetes cows { 6 7 6 7 JUTE (per ton)— eta of aaa cccces per ton saya 0 a _ 0 
‘ Daisee 2/3 c. and t. Dundee..... 39/5/0 39 tash, Sulphate ....... ton 128/15/0 8/15/09 
Imported hinds. .........066- . : : : - 4. sie Setia Bicerd. ........... om ton 14/0/0 1L/O/ 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English...... { 8 4 8 4 a 8 Ib. cops. (per spindie) : aa " : - Soda Crystals ...s.0..+- per ton 5/7/68 5/7 
03/40 Hessians, per yd......... 07> * ‘QP 
rn ey oF mie .. 2 8/40 Hessians, per yd...... 2006 05:96 05:9 ee. OF ee ee 
: : : Ser T te . SN, OO a age ee) oe ee ene , 
BACON— (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side M2 0 142 0 Dundee. 100 yds. ........s606 58 0 58 0 HIDES (per tb.) — a. i 
HAMS— (per cwt.)——Green ........ 47 0 147 0 73/49 ” “4 9 “4 9 Wet salted Australi 1B, yt 40/50 tb , 2 1 
SICAL tper ton)—Atrican, spot = & s. Queensland ....... _ s « 
5 OTHER FCODS No. 3 delivered... .. onc vc iscces 45 0 0 tee tee a _ ectinnsinntieinib ie -0 ; iy : - 
CUTTER © cwt.)}—Al Grades, WOOL (per ib. 4. d. ai 8/20 D.. oe = i 
Virst bank neue ie ibstapesve: Oak 151 4 tt ee washed........ 9 19 English & & Welsh Market Hides— oe _ 
HEESE Selected blackface, greasy....... “4 14 Best heavy ox and heifer .. { os . ae 
’ Linus pen 2 id el is area 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 3 LEATHER ’ a 9 8 > 8 
lmpeorted Fe cin Ehston wa ati os 99 2 99 2 Cape scrd. average SDOW white 7 9 31 (per — 19 oo. 
coooa (per cwt. _ hg 2ud pieces, 50-56’s.... 23 23 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib... a { 43 +3 
ecra, g.t. wks. as 45 0 ions : we 1 3 1 3 
Grenada fine ......sssecccssce- s1 0 81 0 aie le oe ee meee ee 
EGGS (per 120)—English ........ 49 469 ~ average fared» co cbieakes mat 28 ie iS. ny bg ya 
: S POUGIO + - Sec cady savec tens d 2 = 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 MINERALS Dressing Ilides ...... 4 3 : : a 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— COAL {per ton)— s. a. s. d. ; : 
BOGE. 0. swedianpo si ptwhip se T 3 3 46.10 46.10 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS jper al, i 
SUGAR (per cwtj— Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 41 7 477 Motor Spirit, England & rales . 1 7% 1 7 
Centrifugals, 96°, _prpt. shipm. 42 5 42 3 (b) Kerosene, a _ = eee 0 103 8 10) 
rAd UM. Mii. «oho once'cs Durham, best gas, t.o.b. Tyne... 8 5 3 8 Vaporising O71 .. 9 WH 8 10} 
KerineD Loxpon— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (2) Antomotive eil, in bulk, a 
Granulated, 2eewt. bags ........ 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d...... 163 9 163 0 _ _ ex road tank waggons..... i 3h ee. 
Granulated, 2xowt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 435 0 435 0 Fuel oil, ia bulk, England and 
CONSUMPTION 2. 26s eeeeeeeeee ~ . a a Steel, rails, heavy . peer sens grees a ° so ° bg s0el i a 
W i i Tinplates (home i.c. x 20)... 2 : BU GeSeeeredeee>ss + ~ 
Mi ig — npsnenee { 310 8650 10 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) DIP ssseenensasennrsces. aayo/s’42/0/0" 
Indian aie —_ 1 0 1 0 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American...... { 45/0/0 45) 0/0 
unstem: 3 2 3 2 Tin—Standard cash............ 500/0/0( ssoofyMh RUBBER Ib.)— s. 0d s a 
Khodesian, stemmed and un- 18 1 8 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .. 30/070 0/0 St. rib cuted dient. :... 1 6 ee 
stemmed ........ Retaltes eae 3 6 3 6 Spelter (¢)—G.O.B., spot ....... 31/5/0 31/3/0 : s ee 
Aluminium, ingots and bars..... Fa 190/60 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
— « é 4 . ( 3 f 
COTTON (per Ib.)— TEXTILES . a Nickel, home delivery .......... 135/010 1985/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 13/20/0 
Raw, Mid-American............ 12-75 12-75 Antimony, English, 99% .....-. 105/0/0 105/0/0 VEGETABLE =_ oe oe net} , gay 
» Giza, F.G.P. ge tigen’ 15-05 15-05 Wott Beeps per unit 3/15/0 3/15/0 Linseed, raw . ; d 65/0/0 65/0/0 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams ........ 25 -24 25 -89 POTD) GR: «+ «+ 4/10/0  4/10/0 Rape, crude.......... 88/0/90 + s1/0 
» 42's Cop Welt .......... 24-31 25 -25 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. mies Pye Eocene nee news 0s eae sae 
, : 5 ; mut, crude ........... ea / J 
Cia, pee ino eaten ae ee Quicksilver .........+. per 76 Ib. { 31/5/0 31/59 A ecstatic tacos: ones. | 42/570 4275/0 
ST ia ae. 64 x 64, s. d s. d Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil! 11/2/6 14/2/6 
36's Me So eee 43 10 43 10 @OLD (per fine ounce)........... 172 4 172 4% Oil Seeds, Linseed— a 
Cambrie Shirting, 32} in | SILVER (per fine ounce)— Bombay ......-- seteeeeees oe Oe, ao 
72 x @0, 24’s & 24's... 60 7 OF O53] WOR on eevee recsecoccs e. 3 8 38 Cabs ooo os casos ees g ees 36/0/0 35/1070 Nom. 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags 
Py Price 1s at buyer's premises 


jute sacks charged Is. 9d 


., credited ls. 6d. on return. 


d) Including import duty and delivery charges. 
i") Price ahi ch Ministry of Supply supplies consungers delivered works. 


(5) Higher Pool prices in some zone 


¢) Average for weeks ended Dec. 29, 1945, aud Jan, 12 1946 
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COMPANY RESULTS ( January I, 1946, to January 16, 1946) 
- id Coe Te aconsinnpieeteat ap bined: Bas SA Ee 
i} ali io 
| | | Net | ad \ eee Preceding Year 
Year Total | Deprecia-| Profit | for Ser oe ee ee ae a | os 
Company Ended Profit | tion etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- } Pref. Ord | ase | To Free + in | Total Net Ord F 
| doterest. | fe TB. Div ate | Reserves | Carry || Profit Profit | Div. 
| i be a ee orward |) E3459 : 
. San ee ae ee ) | | } 
Financial, Land, &c. | £ | £ £ £ H £ £ | % | £ é £ % 
N. Zealand & River Plate Land Mortgage | Oct. 31| 55,839 |. 14,103 | | 39,325 | 14,000; 4 a ee 16,098 18,333) 5 : 
Peel River Land & Mineral............ June 30 | 98,487 | 1,691 21,876 39,415 | oe 21,600 | 10(s) eos + 276 132,714 M, 7194 10 ] 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | 
Queen Anne’s Mansions & Hotel....... Sept. 30 34,746 | aes 12,497 | 31,930 4,375 5,625 | 10 bee + 2,497 34,167 23,885 | Nil } 
Rubber | | | 
Bandar Sumatra Rubber ............. July 31 224 \Dr. 524 Dr. 10,274 |, oes eve eee eee ot 524 129 io 614 | Nil , 
Bautardawa Rubber 314 \Dr 233 \Dr. 4,616 |) ove nee ove ee - 233 188 352 | Nil } 
Batu Matang Rubbet 252 ‘Dr. 1,559 \Dr. 2,506 | obs hoe ie nee — 1,559 288 |Dv. 1,515 Nil ] 
Mambau (F.M.S.) Rubber Co.......... June 30 454 ‘Dr. 144 | 502 ies jen ol ae - 144 434 |\Dr. 83 | Nil } 
Sedenak Rubber Estates .:........... Oct. 31 } 1,413 | \Dr 965 | 6.772 sn oak wal bes _ 965 2,029 'Dr. 310 Nil 1 
South Malay Rubber. ................ June 30 | 197 | Dr. = 309 | 507 | sai es aah ba - 309 236 (Dr. 235) Nil 1] 
Shippin | } 
Houlder Line Limited. .......+e.++- Dec. 31 85,825, 25000| 37,471, 79,466) 12,375] 20,625) Tal ... [+ 4471 || 98,648) 28,537) 1% : 
Textiles j 
TIN coe iaiecgn iss ~-scesy Nov. 30 | 121,278 | 55,930 | 93,289 | 40,200} 12,500) 5 - [+ 3,230 |) 134,569, 49,198] 5 
Roberts €}. Fa TE)... an ce cceccnces Nov. 30 | 38,252 36,752 | 71,750 5,000 31250; 125 eo + 502 43,495 41,995 | 124 ; 
Trusts i | 
Ashdown Investment Trust .......... Nov. 30! 45,495 22,100 | $0,281 | oe? 18305 | 5 . «= |+ 3,125] 43,271 | 21285) 
Foreign Railways Investment Trust.... | Oct. 31 | 11,086 967 | 50,501 ‘ on wih os + 967 || 10,778 597 | Nil 
Rio Claro Investment Trust .......... Nov. 0 | 169,766 | 63,490 | 163,033 || 31,673 27,450 | 6 me + 4,367 | 164,686 §9,571 64 
Other Companies i | {i | | 
Alpha Cement Limited ............5. Dec. 31| 243,424 121,914] 66,625 | 108,440 || 44,137 | 22,000) 2 . i+ 488 || 325648| 77,791) 7 . 
Birfield Industries .............c-s0+ Nov. 30' 85.776; ... | 55,092) 122150) 27,150/ 16,563) 12 10,000 |+ 1,379 || 90,396 | 77/090 | 124 tt 
Broom & Wade Limited... 2222222277 Sept. 30 310,414! 24.129, 47,433 | 79,766 3450 18,717 | 22 20,000 |+ 5,266 || 256,685 36,633 | 22} 
Dussex Brothers & Co. ..........e008 Oct. 31 | 85,013 | 3,241 11,465 33,703 |) 1,826 7,507 | eee + 2,132 } 76,134 9,385 124 
General Cable Manufacturing ......... Sept. 30 81,278 3,420 | 16,962 | 19,882 | 4,500 11,250; 15 ied i 1,212 | 83,483 16,299 15 
PG AO iii be a a ncernen chee Oct. 31) 155,411 | } 111,536 144,043 | 38,900 71,775 | 125 - \t 861 | 149,266 110,766 12} " 
Lindley (C.) & Co | Sept. 30! 74509| 6995| 7925 | 23079] 1420] + 6,087| 25 + 418 ] 144,605 9,357 | 25 
Nairn (Michael) & Greenwich ......... | Dec. 31 | 151,662 > 147,732 217,913 | . 148,027 | 12) ie — 295 |} 151,223 | 147,425 124 
Owen (Thomas) @ Co. . 2.2... cccieee July 315, 150,159 40, 556 70,042 , 173,433 } 10,611 35,766 | 15 40,000 |— 16,335 | 150,488 | 62,745 15 
Packing Materials Association......... Sept. 50 42,962 3,000 7,507 | 10,336 || 2,764 2,643 | 10 1,500 (+ 600 | 29,101 12,901 10 
cg A A 8 | Sept. 30 2,339 hes 943% 26,514 || nen 688 10 16,126 a 15,871 || 2,880 1,213 | 10 
Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills............ Sept. 30 | 153,672 Te 59,513 119602)... 54,593 8 + 4920] 146,913} 57:830/ 8 ; 
eS SU Ce 6 un uh cbc ans iebeee Aug. 3 16,396 | 3,474 7,180 | 9,249 l 6,350 on 2,500 |\— _~=—s 1,670 | 6,871 1,922 | Nil 
Trinidad Sugar Estates... . 2.0.2.0... | Sept. 30} 141,938) 3,118) 6,247) 18,353 | 5,720; 4 .. | §27]| 131,280|  7,345| 4 : 
Turner & Newall Limited............. | Sept. 30} 629,462 -. | 619,462 | 732,309 | $5,604 | 366,918 | 12 100,000 I+ 96,940 | 545,665 | 535,665 124 
Universal Grinding Wheel Co.......... | Sept. 29 181 336 24,648 | 73,646 101,482 | 14,000 30,000 | 15 , 2,000 [+ 4,646 || 188,799 66,820 | 10+ 
a ee rene \Dec. 31’ 31,515 | 5,396 Dr. 10, "280 18,783 | 3,712 9.000 | 15 gon oe 22, 992 | 79,351 11, 6358 | 30 
Totals (£000's): No. of Cos. \ | : 
January 1, 1946 to January 16, 1946 . “| 32 | 3,201 267 | i 1,560 | | 2 580 \ 308 | 959 215 \* 78 \ 3,282 1,518 ies : 
on (a) — Victory Bonus 2% free of tax aaabine. ais out of Capital. Profits. (b) Sixteen months. t Free of Income Tax. ; 
if} Nine months. (s) Also 4} per cent. from surplus on realisation of Investments against 5 per cent. for previous year. 
(Continued from page 115) “The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—In the week ended 
J January 15, 1946, an imcrease in the price of lead caused a rise in 
INDUSTRY AND !lRADE the complete index (1935=100) from 168.5 to 172.0 and in the raw 
materials component from 200.6 to 209.1. The crop component 
YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION remained unchanged at 141.6. 
(All figures are weekly averages; million lbs. for yarn and millioa AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
linear yards for cloth.) IN GREAT BRITAIN Sa * WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 
as stile we I i ie ae 
s ae Daily Average Sales i 
Single Yarn Weaving Percentage Change i 
i merce eaae R P EE ae } Stocks : 
Cotton | Spun | Doupied! Cloth Produced | Yarn Consumed | (at Cost) ‘ 
Period (ex- | wWoste Rayon | ——T Et se _ © ec ol 
| cluding | yorns i | eg monet = - 
| Waste an tton | an ; an ayon . 
Yarns) | Mixtures, | Mixtures Waste September October November 
— _ _ S$ ee N : di ah (a) By WGN. is. Hse 
1937 ........ 23-7 | 2-38 | 04 | BP ice. | Bel Ss ee Sr andvstne + 61 — 26 + 38 —42-1 
Se ; | | WOON © NOE, nn cicnsienpils 44 0 <0 + 25-0 +13°7 +22 -4 +118 
1940 copretes 22 8 eee eee | eee 55 -6t 5 -6t 18 -15t eee Men's and Boys’ Wear c +12 1 4 7-1 +16 1 — 20:1 
BOE 5k cj 15-79 | 1-42 ve | SOT | 41-3 | 5:8 | 15-91 |... att. + 42 ~ 24 +16 — 153 
MR sos sins 1410 | 1-18 | 064 | 5-06 | 34-1 5-4 | 11-23 | 1-35 Parties Destinueis |... +494 +4653 + 50-2 a's 
1945 ........ 15-43 | 1-20 | 066 | S17 | 338 | 5-4 | 11-56 | 1-36 PS ore +506 463-3 — 58 
A ciskad ge | 12-79 | 2-25 | 0-69 | 4-95 | 5-16 | 5-6t| 10-68 | 146 ~~ Fancy Departments ...000.022. 4122 + 9-1 $172 + 23 
ait | | | Sports and Travel .........--+- + 7:5 +20°7 +363 = 54 | 
Jan.-June . | s 63 a os “+ 4 60 | 9-98 | 1-58 nena ectenmthe a 0/aahae wie —~ 39 — 49 -—- 10 — 60 | 
Bee 11-22 | ° 47 4-18 25 « 5-2 8 -56 -40 : , , 
August :\..} 9-41 | 1-00 | 0-44 | 3-50 | 264 | 52 | B51 | 2-40 Tata 8 $8 id TS3 LSS Sa cbt i 
September. | 11-60 | 1-16 | 0-52 | 4-35 | 24 | 5-9 | 949 162 To | 
October ... | 12-55 | 1-30 58 . 3246 6-7 | 10-52 | 1-78 + : ? | 
November. | 12-68 | 1-30 | 0-59 | 4-48 | 31-5 | 655 | 10-16 | 1-84 aon Eee =o a car e+oes ph I aa + 04 nai | 
iptnisstilbisiesnddbipiinaala chien ag alec Neto ec te eee  cek noicersclee — Sootland .. .ocsssemomeccecssere Pap os + 43 | +12°7 — 1-4 
* A small wellehet ‘of other yarn was also doubled (0-27 mn. Ibs. per week in 1945). an (ERS R SON SESS Oe hoe e 56 ; :. % ie +35 Pe .. 
+ 2 7 OR GUE os dived bai v0 inane } ° . — 5° 
_Average for second half year only. { Including total nylon cloth from August, 1944 mimes s Wan. i a on - 08 | +10-9 a4 
PRODUCTION OF RAYON South Eneland. Cae ion | +4 a + 4.34 +170 = 9) 
ai ‘ntcal and West-End London.. +399 +29-2 44-1 — 73 
(In million Ibs. per month) Suburban London. . A Pe eee rs esis +16 -4 | +159 +28 1 —20°3 
’ ree pee earner ee Uaalionseed iis kvdds ce. e oe | +128 | +58 + 92 
Continuous {| Staple Fibret Lois: a‘ 
Period | Filament Yarn* | (Inciuding i Total ~ Source : Board ‘of Trade Journal. 
(Singles) Waste) | { 1 
ae Sh age Ebi IL AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sat ici eoe Std saa 10-0 51 15-1 Jee ae" eo’ 
DUM vcs tst eet dick Presets es 9-2 * 5-1 14-3 Cine oor Ce — = 
TO4]. 2... eee eee eee eee en ees 1-4 50 12-4 Worat, Coledgey May... 2.0.5.0... sss ccneresscenccecs 1804 1804 
1942... 2... 6. eee eee ee eee renee 6-3 42 10-5 SR RRUREIIOT de 5s asic n s+: aijoipns veneer dso 118} 118 
a Dseers ee eReewserecsseresecs i 62 47 10-9 Sy, RD eo aes. hs | ok ehein aoe 77k 77 1 
TONG. 2. ss eerecereceee sere erees 67 +8 us pity dont tages oe ee EE Oe Ee 1774-178 =: 187§ i 
1945 - reas So Bas l 
— ' OE, SONNE hs aa aiG 5 oo « akivatiie's ,0 > boc wArpe 12 -00 12-00 
Jam.-June. 0.1.66 eseeeeeeeeess 1-2 49 12-1 OE Ls cakes osce- soos socae ss s 52-00 52 -00 i 
I iia tite Coed aa seats 8-3 5-3 13 6 DEM hee cae 4s coc kav lek se Be on oc 6 -50 6-50 } 
DM oka oo dew wen cereeee | 59 3-1 90 Spelter, Baget St, Legis, BPO noni eos ceive eve yvesees 8-25 8-25 
Dembeeeh nas s 4S SS ee 7:3 40 11-3 Cotton (per Ib.) — l 
ROE ons wo ve nats ne ose oso J 49 13-7 De IE inn ve aivenisn on od - dhbs un ensnbes 25 -23 25 -20 , 
November ..... 0. ..-+-see+ee: 8-7 5-1 13-8 eA EL cdg 5 oan oat oie. s cin bs ann wine.eet aaeene 24 -38 24 +26 
cn ceenatailine ha hontai anjniesceblaiad ! : MISCELLANEOUS— 
* Including strong yarn. t+ Mainly staple fibre. Moody's Index of staple commodities, Dee. 51 1931=100. 264-7 264 +7 
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’ 1k Price, | Net hae ts. Price 
es, | ¢ | <) r } Prices, Last two 
Year 1945 | Name of Security | 8) _ = — vite’ || | Year 1945 || Dividends Name of Security jan 
13 , , | Jan. 16, | Jan. 16, || 8 
fiigh T Tow _| te | “High [Low ere Fee oo 1946 
“\kr i itish Funds* | l | \¢ sa /f a | 1 % | “tron, Coal and Steel | 1 
| sy | Madd 54 Laat 1 uv 91g ou; | 1 911/214 6 | 61/3 | 50/7) 8 o| $ a [Beboodk & Wilcox Ord. £1../| 58/6 
un 1 || Consols 4% (after 1957)../  E 109% xa 1l0xxd) 1 4 4 | 218 3 || 54/3 | 40/- | Llgd| ‘Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1...) 46/3 
1023 | 99% | Conversion tee ar Z - -100} o -» (| 1 2 O|] D/- | 25/- || t3ha tei Brown (John) Ord. 10/- ...),  28/- 
1034 | 101 | Conversion 948-5: 102% | 102 /013 3/2 5 8) W/9 | 8/63 | 6 6) 4 a\Ca Laird Ord. Stk. 4 10/6 
107% | 105% } Conv. 34% (after 1961). . | E 106i | 1078 | 1 8 5/219 7 || 2/3 | 21/6 || 5 b| 3 a/Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1...... 24/6 
100, | 994 | Exchequer oe db 1950 E 100 100 | 018 7 | 114 1 /200/7) | 82/6 | 15.6] 5 a Cory (Wm) Ord. Stk. fi...) 88/9 
994 | 97 | Funding aan a iy a - 18 4/211 4 | B/3 | 23/- | : : : c en enenns. Bic... | _ 
oa Pood 3 i, 952 3. 2 | we | te lie tian ise (1 33 Tha edtcke Gaba wae as 
01 ween! } - - i eee j 
a | 112 || Funding 4% 1960-90..../ E | 1134 | W4% | 1 221/226 11) 23/1 15/4 || 6 c| 7 c Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1.) 22/6 
AO | "Soly | War Bonde Sp ises-a7-|| we | M08 | loo [O53] 235 S| et | 28 | abel as Stove Cnt Ont ie fA BB: 
01 : | 54/6 | 41/3 |! ‘ 
seat | 100" || War Bonds 2% 1946-48. || E oof | 100% 019 9/119 5) 5B/6 | 46/6 | I2be| 12}c | Stewarts.and Lloyds bel i 51/6 
1028 100% || War Bonds 2 gp 1949-51.) L | Wlgnd) 20lfxd) 1 2 812 410) 9/6 | 24/3 | Be) 8} cSummers(J.)‘A’ Ord. Stk. i 28/- 
101; | 100}. | War Bonds 24% 1951-53 L O1l* | et }2 3 6/2 7 5] B/ | 41/9 | 8 b| 4 a| Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. {1 57/- 
1018 | 100 || War Bonds 1952-54.!| L OW | Wik | 1 4 8 | 2 8 4) 13/6} 10/3 i 124 c | Thomas and Bald. Ord. e/a: 11/7} 
100 | 99% |, War Bonds 24% 1954-56.|| “L | 1004xd 100%xd) 1 5 11/2 8 2 | 28/1} | 22/6 || 2ha| 5}b jUmited Steel Grd. Stk. f1.../) 25/6 
1024 100 | Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. L | l0ljxd) 102xd/110 6/217 0| w/e | 16/3 | 6 6| 4 a) Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-..... 18/6 
101¢ | 993 || Savings Bds. 34 1960-70.) L 1024 | 102% | 11010/218 1) | gone: ai Textiles 
101# | 100 || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. L | l0lgxd 10l@xd 111 4(217 11 | 15/@ | 1/6 Nilc| Nil c | Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1) 13/6 
1144 112 || Vietory ory Bonds 4°, Did ene t 14% | 15) [1 5 8) 219 7 || 28/- | 23/2 |) 4) 52, Bradford Dyers Ord. Sth. £1, 26/5 
103, | 101g | War Lean 3% 1955-59... L | 103% | 1032 | 1 7 6/214 9 |, 37/14 | 30/- 15 c} 8 c¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-. . 34/- 
105) | 102 || War Loan 3}% aft. 1952. | E | 103% | 104% | 1 6 2\/217 7 || 54/6 | 48/14 5 6) 3$a | Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1... 52/6 
98% 944 || Local Loans 5%......... U 97 _We (839579 13.4.8 l ph | 33/3" | ae) Ste Court ae Sener pn 
"* To redemption, assumptions indicated: E=earliest date; L=latest date; U=Undated,| 39) a Enetish orton | } 
(fi at vield). Net | after allowing for tax at 9. in the 4 ¢ Assumed ed life, 17 yrs. 6 mths. || | a | aOR ’ 4 4 ; et Hove (jokanvo aoa)! "Ps 
Prices. ” i Price, | Price, Yield. } 38/9 | 30/- c| he ¢ jlancs. Cottan-Ord. Stk. {1..|| 37/9 
Year 1944 | Year 13 Sts | Name of Security | Jan. Jan. i | 98/104, 80/- | 20 ¢| lie a BR Ord 1.) 90/- 
High | Low | High [Low || _ | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 6hy- | S0/- | We] W | Assoc. Elect. Ord, Sth (h- sal 3s 
ee eee ar a rererety all B/- | 40/3 Hoe % ns. & Calle 
| | 101g | 99} [Australia Seta || 201 102 4 2 S ¥/9 | 27/- || ‘thal 15 b | eee Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-|  30/- 
sh | SOR | lia 34% 1961~66.....|/ 106 | 106 | 3 1 6 | 58/3 }496 +} 20 ¢) 20 eet Gud-Sthe-fh—-56y— 
10 | 10 };Australia 34% 1961-66. .... roe ey | ~ 
st | i 1034 |New Zealand 34% 1962-65, 103} 103} . 1100/6 85/6 | 173 | 17} « | General E oe nn 41, 94/6 
4 | ag |) sf 3 Nigeria 4% 1963... oer ae VOB) | ee | gel 3 cleo Sue Dh... 38/- 
106 | 103$ || 107$ | 104 South Africa 34°, 1954-59.., 105 15 31S HY BM? | ee | 345 tal lea yaaa Ond, Se g1.71| 364 
| | 99 cae See | 993 993 | 215 6 | 24/14 | 20/- | 2§6| 2ha\Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1...) 21/- 
1004 98 9 | 200 l | 37/3 | 28/6 || 2ha| 4406 North-East Electric Stk. jit 31/6 
101 | 993 | iolt 100 | Bristol 3% 1958-63........ i j GO} {219.0 | 2/5 | 28/6 | $| 3" iSeoctish Power Ord. Stk.21.| 35). 
ee 995 |\Glasgow 3% 1963-66...... | 100 100 | 3 0 0 | 4/ 46 & a | Soot 
648 | 93 | 98 oat IL.C.€. 3% i 98 98 ea i | Motor and Aircraft | 
4% i| HT iveerne) 20; 1Ok4 64... | 302 | 40/- 2979 || 10 c| 20 ciiAmstin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-..../) 36/- 
we | Sg ioet 100 | Liverpool 3% 1964-64...) ae 82 S| co | asyaoyl tec] 59 cBSA. Ord Stk. 41........| 26/6 
l06% | 104 105 a 4 eres 105 5 15 0 0) ee lel ca] @’oiiaeel Acropinee oil. i 14/14 
| lampeotioe. sean. gs 15.16 2] 5 153 | «| m0 <[DeHeniend Ord Su fh.) Sivad 
| | Si} 44/- | 36/6 || 6 c| 6 ¢ Ford Motor Ord. Stk.41...-|| 41/- 
7% | ST 67 | Austria 4 2 dia 1934-59... 75) | 75) | 410 0 ed 15/104] aS @| 474 |iHawker Siddeley Ord@5/-.. I at/bed 
2 ta Oe ae ee? Bee st iE 3 3h oe | 78/9 | el 12} 6 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1. 85/- 
| 304 3 21 alae asa 24/048, | 25 2% 14 7 6 | 47/- | 58/9 || 110 @| f7§ 5 | Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk. 44/6 
57} 44 | 7 at Chinese 5% 1813 marae 66 87 ‘ Ni . 112/6 j100/- || 20 cj) 20 c}Rolls- eg <. | 102/6 
94 895 || % 90 i ortuguese Extern @:+-| |, | \ \ 
60} | 41 | 58) | 51 |S. Panlo Coffee 7)% A, 24% | 52} 52h 1415 3) = a/b 1 me .* : cog _ 
754 \635 | T7 | 65 | Spanish 4%, Sealed Bonds... 154 | Tel o"6 “) 30/. lo | € 6 ‘¢MParness, Withy Ord Stk. fi 29/9 
| \to_|_ my | 73) \Unguay ste Assented. <1 76 | 764 4 M6 | 51/9 | 40/04) 2 «| 8 2)P.&O, Def. Stk4l........) 53/6 
Prices | Last two yo aoe Yield, 2i/- | 22/6 | 6 ¢€| 6 «Royal on Line: rd ene = 
3 s } oo Ee a . | Jan an. Jan. 25/72 | 22/3 || Sel 5 / Union Castle Ord. St / 
. Year 1945 ae Dividends i Name of Security | “s 15, 15, | ' ’ Tea and Rubber 
_High [Low "|i —e)_ OE seilahdaldatil tenn hank ¥ | | =. yt 44 i 2 «| he | Anglo-Dutch of Java £1... | fae 
455 | 35 Na Ri llantotag bs ve su pt.| 2 | as |* wat | 36 | 2/7), 6 6| Nilc,London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.. 2/9 
3 ji , i |} @y- > ie ‘Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..... i) 25/- 
13f | 10} || Nile| Nilc|/B.A.Gt.Sthn. Ord Stk...) 11 | 10g | Nil |) 29 | 23/7 || Nile| Nil, - I 2 
603 5 ii @¢ 3 ¢}/San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... sont — : - 2 | 48/9 35/3 || Nilc} Nilc) United Sua actong & kane § f ‘a 
$244 | $13, || 3.6) 2 a\Can Pacific Com. $25...... i H i 
60 47% || 2)6| 2 a \Great Western Ord. Stk.... 55 554 | 8 2 2/117/6 | 98/9 | 56) Iba ‘Anglo-Iranian Ord, Stk. £1. . 7 
1244 | 104 b 24.4 |G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. ../) 1115 113 | 4 8 1) SI/S | 6/6 | 1234) ite iabes cane a a 1. 2M 
62 4) | 26) 2 a\LNER. 4% Ist Pref. Stk... 55 $5 17 5 6 || 93/1h | 75/38 | 9 b a | Burenah OF aoe so) eS 
=] Be Bye e-em ene aaa ae } at = ih iy ae 8B/it | 84/4 ry oe Tranidad Lenecbolds a... ; 95/74 
65 | | 26| 2 a MS. 4% Pref. 1935 Sti. |) 56 56 7 2 WO | 98/14 | 84/44 | a | acudmeniies:. cal 
n | 205 ¢ er Southern Def ad 3 23 3 12 1 | 24/5 | 19/44 tha] 12} 6 | Assoc. British Picture 5/-. | 2a. 
795 | 63 246| 2a Southern 5% Pret. Ord. Stk.) 72 i2 |6 1811 | ws a | 10 ¢| 10 ¢ peeae ei Decate 68 G..) | S16 
} & | $7/-ad e9/- 138 6 i 58/9 | 3 49/6 i 0 ‘ whe ‘Boets Pure Drug Ord. 5/-..|| 56/3 
fy |S | he] eo laenmace chp s.-| S7emd | omy, | 5 oe 5 | rg | Sere | 30g) eh Real oe ee S| See 
a us - 32 
308 | 355° || 6 al 6 | Bank of England Stock : 172) iby 401, | 249 3 |\131/103'111/10}) n108¢ 7 #108 ¢ [Beit.-Amer. ae Sti. ii ee 
£5} £4% 6 c}| 6 c/|\Bank of Montreal $10...... | £5 £5 2 9 Oh 13/9 | . ; a) Cable & War Hi dg. Stk 101} 
244 a | € c| 6 ¢/ Bank of NewS. ee 234 234 | 4 1 8h) i 2 4 2 SW orreres wed ho, 165/- 
cy (ae 9 Sat ee pene et Rew Penna thn! seg ae 43 eee ry ¢| 1’ a)DeLa Rue (thomas) Ord. ji) 104 
82/7) 72/- || 2 a| 7 Barclays Bank ‘B’£1..../ 11/-xd| 77/6 |312 6) Ue ae | | ¢| 8 ¢/Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. 71, 52/- 
ath Oh fl 4 afb Chartered ot Tod di 5, a 10), Or 2 5 0 | 31/3 29/ 6 3 ‘ 8 | Elec. < Mus. ind. Stk. 32/9 
a| 5 | Chartere ndia £5...... / British Ord. 10/- 25/- 
100/ 89/ | a| 'Distri ae ‘tea 19 92,/- 3 19 9 /- | 18/ I 6c Tk ¢ Gaumont British 3 43, 7 
£97) | £81 Moe) tile (Hon Kong @ shanghai $125) £894 oT soy | | Mr | ae; | Ae) ae eedaees Ltd. Ord, St. 8/- inns 
65/-  §2/6 || 6 a| 6 bLioyds ‘A’ £5, fl paid. .... | | 604 [318 6 es “ os 3 iiidome & Colonial Ord. 4/...| 8/9 
7 7; i Tys| 1) |\Martins Ban tls ses ay ed on as ‘af ; 5 b = ‘ ie rial Chemical Ord. ae 40/9 
97/- 84/6 8 a 8 6, Midland Bank £1, fully paid) 90/- 89/6xd, 3.11 0 | 42/- | 34/9 ne bl a 4 \Weaperial T. Ord. fi. | 
Th 64 5 a\ § bi Nat. Dis. (A.) £24, fully paid) Ges Fs et cent! | gzad’ el ae 16] eb ellntwnational Mickel ap....|| $423 
13/6 61/6 || Tha| 1) Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... i W/oxd 3 18 6 + 4 si < De pnenitiere as he ae 
5 (43 | Be b |\Royal Bank of Scotland Stic. 485, 483 320 6 || 53/9 | 42/103 5 ¢} 10 cliLendee Brick Ord. {1.-....|| 60/- 
oe | sar 21: Boiees.0tS. Meare Meth a ae 1S 3 81 ye | Gel | 25 5| 15 «Marks &Spencer“A’ ae 72/ 
65/9 58/9 5 a| 5 6 Union Discount {1 Stk. .... 63/-xd | 63/6 3 3 0 71/- | 65/14 1238| 5 a Metal Box Ord. Stk. f1..... 95/- 
97/44 80/- || 9a) 9 b| Westminster £4, {1 paid... 91/- | 9/oxd 318 6 Sei pep a2 ins hemes 1 Oed.Sth | anys 
w i i : « fnouennce. 30} 303 | 219 © 47/6 | 34/6 ‘20 ¢| 25 ¢ ‘Odeon Theatre Ord. 5/-.. 41/3 
154 ist | & > wee aoe fa tits sagt 15 ist | 310 0/ 423 | ME Oa; 262 te ie & Bey. Tl ae 
Fi i} ak Sh ee oe Pee ee | / /_ Tate & Lyle ¢ Stk. £ /- 
10 9 | #748) Abs (Comewercial Union fi... 10g | lop | 3 1 9) 76/3 | 68/ ied Safety Glass 10/ 40/3 
141, 104 115/- 16 @| 16 6 Gen. Acedt. £1, 12/6 pd..... 1536/3 | 142/6 (216 0 45/9 36/9 15 c. 15 c’ Triplex Safety Glass 10/- / 
“ i 23/ / Tube I tments Ord. 1. 112/6 
ut Bh a8) Hie fe etm fre) |, [PER Lee | ye, mer kee Ot | ys 
a eee eesee | | j pe i i | lasses On 6/8 a 
li 15 || 6/-a| 6/-b | Phoenix £1, a. OE nk ous | 1% 178 | 3 9 0 | 46/4) | ont \(&)17p0| = 7h United Mo’ Maat fl aay 
lie | ot 169.0% hs eee oho ae 10 iy |218 9) We A 1 ss 5] 10S lWoobeatth Ord per eel 52/. 
e Exchange 41........ Hi ihe re Mines i 
- aA paso ee A rowers nies i Sa f rn gi a u/- | 58/9 | 35 6, 27}@ Ashanti Goldtelds Prd. 4/-. 1 68/3 
| {| | i} | a 
12; TIS | $5 m) $05 base Rateliff Ord. Stk. A..\ 19. | dowye | a ot 86/74 | TH, | Abe! deh Bihan tee) a di.) 957, 
/3 | 13§b| Ta Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1. .) | am i arr. | -g5y- 
mae 135/6 || lit ite Date (A.) Ord. Stk. r i) 155/- | 1594/6 | 315 0} 35/- | oh | Rb nl or cp Ord Zi... | wT . 
long | GUS | 1 4) 38 b |Ind Coope Sc. Ord. Sth. £1.) 120/6 | 120/8 14 3 OF | SH | 10/1} || Nilc| ‘Nil’c Roan Antelape Copper §/~ :|| 14/- 
4 L/S || ,,8 | 15 -¢ fblitchets 4 Butlers Ord. {1.)| 106/- | 101/- | 318 6 14/3 fa" || 45.0] 48d \(Sub Nigal Ort. 20/-.....-, | 88 
46/3 “Sey. || 180, 8 $5, oi, Adricam Oud. Sth. {1..--./) MAG | 445/612 2 Ot) bw | | S768! 2/6a Union tp. 12/6 fy. pa...) 1a 
100/~ 8) | zs oF oe eel Sai i 95 99/9 7 0 " 7 5, | Nil Nil (|W. Witwatersrand 2/6.. seks l 6} 
—!~_1 Sif a » Watney £1 5 Os Re AE re 
(@) interim div. Final div. ——(c)-_ Last two yearly di (d) Also special payment 10% from War Contingencies Reserve. 
$e Alivtleg tar withonak (k) udes 24% tax free yield basis, 6 (om) Yield basis 80 t Free of tax. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY | PRICES AND YIELDS 


Price, 4 "Yield, 
fan. | Jan. 
ee ee 
1946 | 1946 

' 

\£ s. d. 
eo7- 140 9 
41/3 |6 6 9 
w/- 4311 6 
0/6 } 415 3 
2%/- 16 8 OG 
88/9 410 0 
%/- {6 30 
43 {5 2 6 
3173 |7 4 0 
22/6 |6 4 3 
21/- |712 0 
44/6 |3 2 St 
57/6 14 7 0 
2a/- 16 1.3 
56/- |4 5 3 
1/417 0 4 
257% |6 5 6 
19/8 15 3 9 
13/6 Nil 
26/3 | 316 0 
34/3 1412 6 
62/3 |3 6 9 
56/9 | 212 6 
sre 1216-3 
24/- 36 8 
46/369 
y- 44 1 0 
90/- | 317 6 
sv6 13 9 3 
46/3 2 
30/- | 315 0 
56/3 4312 0 
eee 
38/ 1440 
26/ 412 3 
20/9 |416 3 
31/6 |4 8 9 
36/- l4i6 6 
36, - | 24s 3 
2/- {$11 9 
4/44/57 1 6 
35/44; 513 3 
41/3 | 218 0 
17/4419 6 9 
85/- | 310 6 
45/3 |118 6+ 
102/6 1318 0 
eet ee 8 
38/9 | 412 9 
29976 14 1 3 
55/6 | 312 0 
%/- 1412 3 
af Sutd 8 
22, Nil 
14/6 14 9 6 
2/98 | Nil 
25, Nil 
= Nil 

1 

i 





3 

4 

3 

l 
100 30 
21/ 415 
56/6 | 310 
17/9 |2 5 
56/9 | 217 
39/6 | 41 
123/9 | 1 12 
86 | 117 
} \4 0 
165/- 14 4 
16} 1319 
§2/- |3 1 
M/- \ 5 
25/- 13 0 
43/6 | 3 8 
106/3 | 2 16 
9/- }1 6 
40/3 | 319 
7212 4 
$49, | 3 4 
50/5 119 
60/- |3 6 
ath | 2.35 
2 14 6 
41/3 | 3 0 
36/6 | 214 
%5/- |312 
39/3 | 316 
116/3 | 317 
81/3 i3 1 
45/- 14 0 
42/6 | 117 
$2/- ian 
66/6 | 4 16 
93/14 2 14 
19, | 715 
|S 

7 

14/9 Nil 
5 7118 
1 33 
ea 


(e) Paid at 54% of of face + —_ 
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Established over 80 years 










“GGREGATE ASSET> 
vt 3ist March, 1945 
€74,.425,576 





~ NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited lability un New Zealand 





Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria: Sydney. New South Wales; 
' Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
L Gam Vitwis ECA . Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 

Jobe Forbes. Manager, P. L. Porter, General Manager. a 


Na it cen ae Far 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED -_ - oii» : €88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID eer - - -  €164,000,000 










UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 
Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research (prefer- 
ably in the fields of Economies and Education) for the session 1946-47. 
The Fellowship is of the value of £400 a year, and is tenable in the 
first instance for one year. It is not essential that candidates should 
be members of a University. Selected candidates will be required to 
attend for interview. Further particulars should be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, Senate House, London, 


W.C. 1, and applications for the Fellowship must be received not later 
than Ist April, 1946. 


—— 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Applications are invited for the t of Lecturer (Grade Ila) in 
Industrial Economics at a stipend of £700-800, according to qualifications 
and experience. ' 

Duties will include the organisation of students’ visits of observation, 
and practical work in industrial establishments, and contacts with the 
industrial community generally. 

Applications (3 copies), with copies of not more than three testimonials 
and the names of two referees, should reach the undersigned (from 
whom further particulars may ‘be obtained) not later than 28th February, 


1946. . 
Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. January, 1946. 


—_—_ 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the post of full-time TUTOR IN 
ACADEMIC WORK for the diploma and degree in Social Study, at a 
salary of £400-£550, according to qualifications and experience. Duties to 
commence Ist October, 1946 

Applications, together with not more than three testimonials and the 
names of two referees, should reach the undersigned not later than 


28th February. 1946. 
Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University. Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
January, 1946. 


—_———. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
3: PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1952. 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
Interest due Ist March riext, the BALANCES of the several Accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the night of the 
ist February, and that on and after the 2nd February the Stock will 
be transferable ex dividend. : 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 

Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 

Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 9th January, 1946. 











A MAN of outstanding qualifications and experience is required by 
4\ Urwick, Orr and Partners, professional consulting specialists in 
Organisation and Management. for service in the Division concerned with 
Distribution Organisation and Sales Control. 

Essential qualifications are age $33 to 40 years, a good university degree 
or its equivalent, at least five years’ experience as a responsible Sales 
or Marketing Exccutive. earning a high level cf salary. 

An interest in distribution problems generally and the ability to 
transmit his ideas to others are important. 

Remuneration commensurate with the Ligh responsibilities and stan- 
dards required for this appointment, _ 

Applications to be submitted in writing to the Company's offices at 
7 Park Lane. W 


at Brettenham House Lancaster Place, Strand, London 


. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6, 


THE ECONOMIST. January 19, 1915 


' # 
: ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO. 234. 


Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 2 per cent., being at the 
rate of 8S per-cent,. per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stock of the 
Bank, hus been declared for the three months ending 28th February, 
1946, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and afjer 
Ist March, 1946, to shareholders of record ist January, 1946. 

By order of the Board, © 
E. B. MeINERNEY, London Manager. 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2: 16th January, 1946. 





fW\HAT 75 per cent, increase in exports. Of interest to firms preparing 

for the buyers’ market of some years ahead, Executive (University 
graduate), possessing outstanding record in getting things done, wii! 
shortly be available, Qualifications: Ability to examine and resolve 
bottlenecks on something better than equal terms with authorities at 
home and abroad. Expert linguist. Many years’ experience in contract 
negotiation on basis of market research. _ Skilled, original and, above 
all, constructive writer on economic topics. Exceptional experience 
in group and public speaking. This experience is combined with broad 
technical background and unusual record of winning ~ * impossille 
accounts.""—Box 153, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2. 





\ ‘INES. A newly formed Wine Society enables you to secure 4 

minimum monthly quota of selected wines at less than retail 
prices. Send a 2id. stamp tor full details as to how you can enjoy 
amie .—The Commonwealth Wine Society, 13, Great James Street, 
London, 7 











We snows engineering firm requires experienced man of affairs 
speaking fluent Spanish to undertake special mission to South 
America for one or two years. All expenses and good salary. Must 
be experienced negotiator. Of interest to man recently retired from 
Diplomatic, Consular or Civil Service.—Box 159, The Economist, Breiten- 
ham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C,2. 


EPUTY Regional Administrator (38), B.Com., business experience 

home and abroad, requires directorship in firm of repute. Capita! 
£5,000. Live executive with initiative and organising ability. Salary 
required, £1,000 p.a.—Box 157, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 








» HE PHOTO STORY ”’ is something new in industrial photography. 

It is an idea we have developed to give our clients a permanent 
record of their factories, staff and products in this age of achievement. 
If you have not thought of your organisation in terms of a ‘ photo- 
story,’’ may we suggest that you give the matter some thought. It 
could be part of that book you intended to bring out on your war-time 
record, a section of your first peace-time catalogue, an _ illustrated 
feature in your house organ or trade paper, a film strip for your sales 
office. It should be done soon. Photo-Union can plan and produce 
the whole job in black and white or natural colour photography.—Phone 
or write illiam du Bedat, Photo-Union, Studio House, 8, Berwick 
Street, London, W.1. Gerrard 7184. 


CONOMIST (first-class hons. deg.), exper. in City and Export; 
Financial Journalist and Statistician, desires full-time research 
appointment with industrial or export company. — Linguist, travelled.— 


eo 358, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 





‘XPORT TRADE. The Mercantile Year Book and Directory of 

Exporters, the Standard Work since 1887. Published mid-November 
and now reprinted, gives many thousands of names of importers 
throughout the world, the goods they buy and their confirming houses 
in thts country. ‘Expert Aid to Export Trade.’’ Price 20/7d. post 
free from: Lindley-Jones & Brother, Ltd., 60, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 








C G. CHANTRILL & PARTNERS investigate Industrial Personnel 
/* problems and undertake factory dérganisation, selection and func- 
tional training, welfare, industrial control methods, etc.—Finsbury 
Chambers, 76, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2, 


pnceencnyegciingnomain dimemnspasemenennssiniamentipeeassigcanestilisipeaneasanasiintine cece eeateliiaencreacteanmataansbigiatenn eee —— 


;,X-LT. COLONEL, age 33, considerable organising and operational 
; Staff experience, chartered accountant, several years’ service in 
commercial firm, seeks responsible position in southern England, 
preferably company secretary or assistant secretary with prospects; now 
taking refresher course in company kaw. income tax, etc.—Box 156, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, neaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


——_- ote tonsa seen aes ene a ne 


Vy ANTED copies of the following publications: ‘‘ Fifth Census of 

Production,” parts 1, 2 and 3; also ‘* Statistisches Jarbuch Fir das 
deutsche Reich,’’"—Box 155, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancashire Place, London, W.C.2. 


7 eee industrial firm, east side of London, requires senior 
4 secretarial assistant (male), capable of reporting conferences and 
drafting important correspondence. State age, education, commercial 
experience, also extent knowledge shorthand, accountancy, commercial 
law. Commencing salary about £550 p.a., according qualifications.— 
3 160, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 


— — a Si sia = 


_TAFF OFFICER, recently demobilised from H.M. Forces, desires 
executive position with scope and prospects. Aged 37. Sound 
knowledge of administration and fimance. Solicitor of wide experience 


and ability _to organise—Box 161, The Economist, Brettenham Hou. 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


—_——_ 








] © you appear confident to others ? Special personal and postal cour:~4 
for business men and women,—Details from Hilary F. Page (Mr.). 5, 

Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. (Fro. 4778. 
a LL 
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